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/ « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel —just a few 
of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 
_. assembly line, railroads were bringing ‘those materials to- 
‘ gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for 
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2 e “—the iron ore, coal and limestone 
from which steel is made were loaded 
in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 
steel mill. Then, after the steel had been 
fabricated — en e 
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4, “they traveled in freight trains to an automobile 


assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- 
als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were 






rum — completely’ built — 
3 - “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 
ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, S. “\__this one was 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts sent by rail to our 
were ready — home town — ready 


for service. So you 
see, the railroads per- 
formed an essential 
service in making 
15,000 parts into one 
new automobile—an- 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS other example of the 
941 Transportation Building fact that — 

Washington 6, D. C. 








| TRANSPORTATION —A POLICY 


ner' FOR THE FUTURE—Write for your 
copy of this informative booklet. 





Name “The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


Beyond your expectations ! 
Three New Intermediate Readers 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK —Grade 4 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK —Grade 5 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK—Grade 6 


1946 Editions 


Here are the readers you have been waiting for Old 
favorites and new favorites of highest literary quality 
“%@ Graded concepts and vocabulary —* Guided reading 
at its best —& Superb two-color illustrations # Bracing, 
new organization and format # Each book also con- 
tains 8 masterpiece paintings, reproduced in full color,— 


a feature unique to the PROSE AND POETRY series. 


ACTIVITY BOOKS: to accompany each textbook. 
TEACHER’S MANUALS: Free of charge with class adoptions. 
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219-259 West Erie Bivd.. Syracuse. N.Y. 
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This coupon will bring you these teaching aids: 
Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education, Kansas City 6, Missour! 
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(J “Aviation In The Elementary Grades” 
(1 “Time & Place, Aviation For Secondary Schools” 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL NOW HAS WIRTERNATIONA) Foy , 
Seoond Gditin,/ Classroom 
and Library 






Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
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ance Plans Now in Operation “ the foundation book Ce 
of education. 
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CHICAGO other projects. 
. Brilliant colors . .. mix readily in col Inde 
Penna. Group Office 409 Investment Bldg. Pittsburgh 22 water... absolutely harmless . . . ideal fa 
classroom use. Send for new 1946 cataloj Nev 
of Milton Bradley school materials. 
J Cale 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
380 Jelliff Ave., Newark Not 
GARRETT-BUCHANAN COMPANY 
12-20 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. ine 
= KURTZ BROS. 
L. B. HERR & SON Othe: 
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FOR . WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON CO. 
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NOVEMBER is a month of famous au- 
thors’ birthdays. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was born on the 11th; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the 13th; C. Collodi, on 
the 24th; Louisa May Alcott, on the 29th; 
Jonathan Swift, on the 30th; Mark 
Twain, also on the 30th. To help cele- 
brate these birthdays, books in the 
Winston Cxiear-Typr Cuassics series, 
by mentioned authors, are — or soon 
will be—back in stock. 

RPP 
REPORTS from schools which adopted 
Easy GrowTH In READING immediately 
upon publicationindicate that theirsixth- 
grade pupils are happy, successful read- 
ers who will continue to develop “the 
Easy GrowTH way” through grades 7- 
8-9 via ADVENTURES IN Reapina by 
Dorothy N. Knolle. 

PRI 
TIME to turn on the heat! Thermostats 
invented for coal furnaces 63 years ago 
still afford the easiest way to a 10% rise 
in the efficiency of your furnace. 

PPI 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less— information 
than do adults about something new. 
That is the basic reason why THE WIN- 
ston Dictionary For ScHoots pro- 
vides enriched definitions and abundant 
illustrations. 

a 
PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out 
of every three college graduates earned 
annually from $2500 up; for high school 
graduates, the score for the same amount 
of money was about 1 out of 9; for grade 
school graduates, 1 out of 25; and for 
those with no schooling, only 3 out of 
200. These figures are based on 1940 cen- 
sus but the moral holds. 

PPI 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when AriTHMETIC WE 
Usk (Grades 1-9) was being made. Pupils 
like to handle and to use these texts be- 
cause of beautiful format—illustratiens, 
color, large clear type, washable cloth 
—as well as for stimulating content. 

eine’ 
THEME of American -Education Week: 
“Education for the Atomic Age.”’ Topic 
for Monday, November 11: “Building 
World Security.” As we pause this Ar- 
mistice Day, we shall well remember our 
youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 


Arch St. 


Winston Builaing, 1006-1024 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ite} ste], hfe) 
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The Spiral Stairway 


Our cover this month draws upon 
another state for pictorial symbolism 
and interesting design in photography. 
The spiral stairway of the Cape Cod 
lighthouse suggests our own upward 
course in the betterment of our profes- 
sion and of education in general. The 
pattern of forms in the stairway and 
in the lighthouse presents a rare ex- 
ample of the photographer’s art. 





Conference Arouses 
Interest in Safety 


“Full enjoyment of life, free from 
unnecessary hazards and accidents, must 
be the aim of expanding programs of 
safety education for high school youth.” 

With this objective in mind, three 
safety-minded branches of the National 
Education Association recently formed 
a joint committee to study the problem 
of safety education in the secondary 
school and to recommend a program of 
action. Representatives of the National 
Commission on Safety Education, the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, and the 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals gathered at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, the week of July 22-27 to 
formulate plans which will answer the 
crying need of school people for prac- 
tical and usable material in the safety 
field. 


Realizing that too much emphasis in 
the past has been placed on acquirement 
of knowledge of safe practices rather 
than upon skill in performance, motiva- 
tion, and proper attitudes toward safety, 
the committee outlined a program 
pointed toward more abundant, efficient, 
and skillful living as a goal for future 
safety instruction. 


Members of the Conference were 
agreed that a successful accident pre- 
vention program in any secondary school 
depends primarily upon development of 
interest in the program—a firm convic- 
tion on the part of students, administra- 
tors, faculty, and community that safety 
makes for more enjoyable, efficient, and 
economic living. 

Other factors upon which success of 
the program depends, Conference mem- 
bers said, are: (1) awareness on the 
part of the administrators of responsi- 
bility for planning and executing suc- 





Teacher training by film 
marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” is designed to show 
effective methods of utilizing 


classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 
stimulated by film showing. 


Modern educators will mark 
**Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 
a showing at your convenience. 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
79 Sheridan Avenue 


Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Linden 1849 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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cessful programs of accident prevention 
and (2) working cooperation between 
administrators and faculty members. 

Because little safety material of a 
practical nature has yet been produced 
by school people in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation, the 
safety committee gave this field major 
emphasis. 

Outcome of the Conference will be 
ublication of two bulletins, one dealing 
with administrative problems of the high 
school safety program, the other out- 
lining a safety program from the point 
of view of the health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation teacher. The ad- 
ministrators’ bulletin will define the 
philosophy behind safety education, give 
specific suggestions for the administrator 
in implementing the program, and sug- 
gest methods for evaluation. The 
teachers’ bulletin will cover organiza- 
tion, fact-finding, and leadership con- 
trols; relationships between physical 
education instructors and others; use of 
community agencies and consultants; 
and pupil participation and planning. 

Among those participating in the 
Conference was Mabel A. Ewing, in- 
structor of home economics, Swarthmore 
High School. 





“The Home,” Essay 


Contest Topic 


During the 1946-47 school year a 
$1,000 cash prize will be won by some 
high school student in the United States 
for writing the best essay, not exceed- 
ing 1,000 words, on the subject of 
“The Home—Cradle of Good Citizen- 
ship.” Principals and teachers are 
asked to inform their students about 
this opportunity and urge their par- 
ticipation. 

A folder containing complete infor- 
mation in reference to the rules and 
tegulations of this contest may be ob- 
tained from the Essay Contest Chairman 
of local units of the Ladies Auxiliary, 
or by writing to National Headquarters, 
Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U. S., 406 West 34th 
Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. Copies also 
may be obtained on application through 
the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg. 


——>——_ 


I would rather have newspapers with- 


| out government, than government with- 


out newspapers.—THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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Which type of Health Insurance is 
better, Individual or Group? 

The benefits of either can meet your 
needs, but you will pay less for equal 
coverage if you buy in a group. 

is it necessary to be ill for days be- 
fore receiving benefits? 

It is under some plans. But, under the 
Educators Plan, payments can start on 
the first day of illness. 


How long do benefits continue? 
This varies considerably, but The Edu- 


cators will pay up to a maximum of 
365 days per year on any one illness. 
Is it possible for individuals of a group 
to insure for different amounts? 
With modern insurance, yes. The Edu- 
cators, (A Mutual Accident and Health 
Association) will tailor your group 
policy to fit your circumstances. 


Is allowance made for hospitalization? 


In some plans. For ‘instance, the Edu- 
cators will pay hospitalization benefits 
up to 70 days. 





The purchase of personal protection is 
an investment in financial security and 
peace of mind. Both of these are essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of life: Complete 
understanding of the protection you are 
buying assures that you will be pro- 
tected to the greatest extent for the 
amount you invest. 

The Educators has specialized in 
Teacher Protection for more than 35 
years. This experience enables us to fit 
group plans to individual needs. 

Use the coupon below to get complete 
details or to have our representative ex- 
plain the plan to your group. 


Non-cancellable, individual Educators 
Policies are also available. 





THE EDUCATORS—A Mutual Accident and Health Association. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me complete information on your Group Protection— 
Individual Protection — have your representative call— 


THE Educators GROUP INSURANCE 
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The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, 
smoke, and flame. 


V-2 ROCKETS 


TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than 
sound, speeding as fast as 3400 mph 
on part of their trajectory into the 
ionosphere, the German V-2 rockets 
are being tested by the Army at 
White Sands, N. M. At the same 
time information is being gathered 
about cosmic rays, temperatures, 
density, pressure, dust, and bacteria 
75 miles up. This information is re- 
ceived on the ground through the 
use of telemetering equipment that 
is installed in the missiles. Results 
recorded by scientific instruments in 
the rocket nose are automatically 
radioed to earth during the flight. 
These V-2 rockets have gyro control; 
they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 
FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six 
feet long, they weigh approximately 
15 tons. Within 63 seconds from the 
time the firing button is pressed, 
these rockets burn 8304 pounds of 
ethyl alcohol and 10,000 pounds of 
liquid oxygen. This mixture burns 
at high pressure in a combustion 
chamber and the gases are exhausted 
through a supersonic nozzle. The 
rocket is propelled in the same way 
a jet plane is driven. Rockets, how- 
ever, must carry their own supply 
of oxygen since they cannot draw it 
from the air as jet planes do. 

The V-2’s speed at roughly a mile 
a second. At this tremendous speed 
the friction in the air causes them 
to become red hot toward the end 
of the flight when traveling in com- 
paratively dense atmosphere. 
SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was as- 
sured before these tests were even 
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Trajectory (flight path) as computed 
by the differential analyzer. 
started. General Electric scientists 
and engineers had, with the help of 
a computing machine, gathered the 
necessary data. They already knew 
the velocity, trajectory, altitude, and 
range of the rocket and were certain 
that all flight conditions could be 
met. This computing machine, a 
differential analyzer, did in ten days 
a job which would have required 
three months’ concentrated effort of 
an individual mathematician. The 
figures which the machine produced 
predicted very closely the actual 
flight operation of the rocket. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Admittedly I have not done all 1 
might have for the advancement of the 
public schools in my connection with a 
weekly newspaper. As an editor, I can- 
not truly think of any kind of regular 
news that is of more importance than 
news of the public schools. It affects 
more families and more individuals 
than any form of news or classification. 
We have all been to school, have chil- 
dren in school, or have neighborhood 
children, or relatives in school or di- 
rectly connected with the school. 

School news written by the boys and 
gitls still in school has a place, but it 
is not so important as the straight story 
written by the teachers or the editorial 
personnel of the papers. Educational 
programs are planned for the good of 
the child, and teachers can best inter- 
pret them to the school-conscious news- 
paper readers. 

The purpose I have in writing this 
is to encourage closer cooperation be- 
tween the teachers and the editors. 
While it is true that there is a close 
relation existing many places, at other 
places there is a great gap between the 
school and the newspaper. In short, 
there is no place where the relation- 
ship could not be improved. 

Neglect is the most common reason 
for the wrong kind of contact, no 
contact at all, or insufficient contact. 
Either the teacher has failed to contact 
the editor, or the editor has failed to 
contact the teacher. Sometimes both 
“put it off” or are “too busy.” Some- 
times there is timidity or bad blood 
existing. 


School Teaching Is a Public Job 

Then, sometimes, you will find school 
teachers who say “I don’t want my 
name in the paper” or “I am not seek- 
ing publicity.” But, remember, school 
teaching is a public job, just as much 
as serving as judge. 

Recently the public has become more 
and more aware of the importance of 
the schools in our plans for peace. 
Teachers can take advantage of this 
awareness by giving through news 
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A WILLING ALLY 


- - - The Press 


Keep the Schools Before the Public, Dear Teachers 


DAN T. BALMER 
Editor of The Brookville 


American 


stories an understanding of the funda- 
mentals on which the school program 
is built. 

It has been in my life experience both 
to teach and edit, so I have seen both 
sides of school publicity. Therefore, I 
should like to make a few practical 
suggestions to teachers so that school 
news will appear in print more often 
and more reliably. 


There Is News Even During Vacation 

First—Consider the news of the pub- 
lic schools as given by the proper school 
authority when printed to be of mutual 
benefit to the school and the newspaper. 

Second—Realize that there is never a 
time during the entire school year and 
hardly ever even vacation time when 
there is “no news.” 

Third—When material is given for 
publication, be aware of the fact that 
it is subject to editorial examination 
and treatment. It may be too brief or 
too long, and remember accuracy is the 
soul of journalism. 

Fourth—Maintain friendly relations 
with the newspaper people. One of 
the best ways is to get your stories in 
on time. Another is to be reasonable 
in your relations with the printing de- 
partment, if there is one in connection 
with the paper. Mingle on friendly 
terms with the people who put out 
the paper. 

Fifth—Plan ahead on news stories 
that are coming, and tell the editor 
what to expect. Any paper would rather 
know twice about a news story than 
not to hear about it once. 

Sixth—Understand that the news- 
paper is made for the public at large 
and there are many facts which school 
people know but which need to be ex- 
plained carefully in a story. 

Seventh—Remember it is very easy 
to overburden a story with details. 

Eighth—Invite the Press to attend 
school director’s meetings. The Board 
of Education members are no brighter 
and no more capable, in average in- 
stances, than are the editors and re- 
porters. Confidences will not be 


violated, or news given out prematurely, 
if the proper requests are made. 

Ninth—Consider that there are num- 
erous fields of news and see that all 
are represented. Offhand, I should say 
we have headings of this sort: 

Administrative—An example of 
which would be: “John Jones, super- 
vising principal, has announced that 
the total enrolment in the Smithville 
public schools now totals 1280.” 

Faculty—“Two new teachers were 
elected to the faculty of—.” 

Pupils—'The honor list for the sec- 
ond quarter—.” 

Student activities—“The Debating 
Club of Smithville High School—.” 

Future Plans—‘‘The present over- 
crowding of the schools.” 

Sports and Entertainments—“Smith- 
ville clinched the championship in 
basketball—,” or “‘the Senior Operetta 
‘You Don’t Say So’ played to a packed 
house—.” 

School Board Meetings—‘‘William 
Smith was elected president at the 
organization meeting—.” 2 

Suggestions for editorials to the 
editor: 


Good school photographs on subjects 
of wide appeal. 

Careful and accurate coverage of 
commencement. 

Articles on school health provided 
or encouraged. 

School participation in drives and 
campaigns. 

Personal items about teachers, such 
as when they go on vacation, attend 
conventions, are married, engaged, pass 
the week-end somewhere, visit other 
schools, and the like. 

News about local, state, and national 
educational gatherings—In _Pennsyl- 
vania, the PSEA and, by all means, 
the NEA. 

There are other things which might 
be mentioned, but as matters stand, a 
great deal of improvement can be made. 
Remove the obstacles, iron out the 
wrinkles, and keep the schools before 
the public at all times, dear teachers. 
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spretuary Estimates Coat of 
Suggested Retirement Proposals* 


The 1945 House of Delegates of the PSEA requested the Committee 
on Retirement Problems to secure estimates from a reliable actuary on 
the cost of liberalizing the School Employes’ Retirement System. The 
Committee consulted George B. Buck, actuary, New York City, and sub- 
mits herewith its preliminary report which contains his estimates of the 
costs of a number of proposals that would provide more liberal benefits. 


It should be noted that each of these 
proposals would, as compared with the 
present system, reduce the number of 
years required for optional retirement. 
The material presented herewith states 
briefly the actuarial estimates of the ad- 
ditional contributions that would be re- 
quired by members and additional pay- 
ments that would be required by the 
State and Local districts for each pro- 
posal. 

In addition to the proposals indicated 
in the resolution adopted by the 1945 
House of Delegates, the Committee has 
included certain other proposals which 
grew out of discussions and resolutions 
adopted by groups in different parts of 
the State. 


PROPOSED PLANS 
Existing Plan 

Under the existing plan, the minimum 
age for superannuation retirement is 
age 62. The rate of benefit is approxi- 
mately 1/80 of average salary for the 
ten years preceding retirement, that is 
approximately half salary after 40 years 
of service. 

Plan 1 


Under Plan 1 superannuation retire- 
ment would be permitted after the com- 
pletion of 35 years of service or upon 
the attainment of age 55, whichever is 
earlier, and the rate of benefit would be 
set at approximately 1/70 of average 
salary for the ten years preceding re- 
tirement, that is, approximately half 
salary after 35 years of service, rather 
than after 40 years as at present. 


Plan 2 

Under Plan 2 superannuation retire- 
ment would be permitted after the com- 
pletion of 30 years of service or upon 
attainment of age 62, whichever is 
earlier, and the rate of benefit would be 
1/60 of average salary for the ten years 
preceding retirement, that is, approxi- 
mately half salary after 30 years of serv- 
ice. 


*Text and data based on report from 
George B. Buck, Actuary, New York City. 
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Plan 3 

Under Plan 3 superannuation retire- 
ment would be permitted after 25 years 
of service or at age 62 whichever is 
earlier, and the rate of benefit would 
be 1/50 of average salary for the ten 
years of service preceding retirement, 
that is approximately half salary after 
25 years of service. 


Plan 4 


Plan 4 would retain the existing 
minimum retirement age of 62 as the P 
age for retirement on full benefits but, | _ 
if an employe who had attained age 55 | 


and completed at least 20 years of serv. © 


ice so elected, he would be permitted 
to retire on a reduced allowance before 
age 62. The full rate of allowance 
would be 1/70 of average salary for 
10 years preceding retirement. The 
proportion of the full 1/70 benefit at 
early retirement would depend on the 
age at retirement and would range ap. 
proximately as follows: 











Approximate Approximate 
Age at Percentage of Age At Percentage of 
Retirement Full Benefit Retirement Full Benefit 
55 55% 59 76% 
56 59 60 83 
57 64 61 91 
58 70 62 100 





Proposed Minimum Retirement 
Allowance 

In accordance with the action of the 
House of Delegates the Committee is 
securing from the consulting actuary, 
Mr. Buck, an estimate of the State ap- 
propriation necessary to provide a 
minimum retirement allowance of $100 
per month, on the basis of 40 years 
service, for members who retire in the 
future. 


What Benefits Would Accrue to 
Members? 

What benefits would accrue to mem- 
bers under any one of the proposed 
plans, and how would such benefits 
compare with benefits under the exist- 


let us assume that a member begins to 
teach at age 22 and that he serves con- 
tinuously until the age named in each 
plan for permissive retirement, and that 
his final salary (the average for the 
last ten years of service) is $2,500. 
The following table gives years of serv- 
ice-age at retirement-rate of retirement 
allowance, and approximate allowance 
under each plan. 


Contributions Payable by Future 
Members 


Under the proposed plans each fu 
ture member would contribute a pet: 
centage of salary fixed according to age 
at becoming a member and cemputed to 
provide approximately one-half the cost 














ing plan? As a basis of comparison of his retirement at the minimum retire 
TABLE 1 
Approximate Allowance 
Age of Rate At Age of 
Permissive of Permissive 
Plan Years of Service Retirement Benefit Retirement At Age 62 
Exist Plan 40 62 1/80 $1,250 $1,250 
Plan 1 35 55 1/70 1,178 1,428 
Plan 2 30 52 1/60 1,250 1,666 
Plan 3 25 47 1/50 1,250 2,000 
Plan 4 * 55 1/70 “se 1,428 





* Optional after 55 years of age. 
** Retirement allowance before age 62 
table under Plan 4. 


would be determined by percentages found in 
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ment age. Table 2 gives rates of con- 
tribution for those entering the system 
after the effective date of the new plan. 

The following interpretation of 
Table 2 is given by Mr. Buck: 

“A comparison of the rates given in 
Table 2 shows how the various pro- 
posed plans would affect the contribu- 
tions of those who became members 


| after any one of the proposed plans 
has been adopted. For example, a man 
of serv. © 
rmitted 7 


teacher entering under the existing plan 
at age 25 pays 4.06 per cent of his 
salary as a contribution. Under Plan 
I, he would be required to pay 6.53 
per cent, the higher rate being necessary 
because he would be eligible to retire 
at age 55 om a 1/70 benefit whereas 
under the existing plan his earliest re- 
tirement date is age 62 and the rate of 
benefit 1/80. Under Plan II, he would 
likewise be eligible to retire at age 55 
but his rate of benefit would be 1/60, 
hence Plan II requires a higher rate than 
Plan 1. Plan III requires a still higher 
rate since the minimum retirement age 
for a man starting at age 25 would be 
age 50 and he would be eligible to a 
benefit at the rate of approximately 1/50 
of final salary per year of service. Plan 
IV retains the existing minimum service 
retirement age of 62 but increases the 
rate of benefit from 1/80 to 1/70, 
hence the rates are proportionately high- 
er than those of the existing plan. The 
fact that the member may retire at age 
55 on a reduced benefit does not affect 
his percentage rate of contribution since 
he receives at the earlier retirement age 
only the actuarial equivalent of his con- 
tributions at that age.” 

It will be noticed in the Existing Plan, 
in Plan I with one exception, and under 
Plan IV, there is a steadily increasing 
tate of contribution. Under Plans II 
and III, however, there is a declining 
and then a rising percentage of deduc- 
tions. This is due to the relatively 
short period of contribution and an 
earlier age of optional retirement, with 
a correspondingly longer period of life 
expectancy. 

Under Plan III, for instance, a mem- 
ber who eriters the System at age 20 may 
tetite at age 45. At this age, he may 
look forward to a relatively long period 
of retirement benefits. 

Entering at age 30, the member con- 
tributes until age 55, for the same 
number of years, but, due to a shorter 
life expectancy, a smaller sum to his 
credit in the Retirement System will 
secure his retirement benefits, and he 
may contribute at a lower rate. 
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On the other hand, a member who 
enters the System after age 37 cannot 
contribute for a full 25 years before 
reaching age 62. At that age, however, 
he is eligible to retire and the Retire- 
ment System must be prepared to pay 


completes 25 years of contributions by 
age 62. The one has contributed for 
a shorter period than the other, but the 
Retirement System must be prepared to 
pay both an allowance based on the 
same life expectancy. To make this pos- 





sible the first member must contribute 
at a higher rate. 


his retirement benefits. His life expec- 
tancy is the same as for a member who 


TABLE 2 


Rates of Contribution Payable by Teachers Entering the System after the Effective 
Date of Change 

















40 Years 35 Years 30 Years 25 Years 
Existing Plan Plan I Plan Il Plan Ill Plan IV 
Age Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
20 4.04 4.14 6.55 6.67 9.36 9.45 13.11 13.27 4.61 47.3 
25 4.06 4.25 6.53 6.79 7.62 7.93 11.12 11.49 4.63 4.85 
30 4.13 4.39 6.60 6.96 6.11 6.47 9.24 9.74 4.72 5.02 
35 4.29 4.61 6.79 7.24 5.72 6.15 7.59 8.13 4.90 5.27 
40 4.52 4,93 7.10 7.67 6.04 6.57 7.24 7.89 5.17 5.63 
45 4.85 5.35 7.54 8.25 6.46 7.13 7.76 8.56 5.54 6.11 
50 5.24 5.87 8.10 8.98 6.99 7.82 8.39 9.38 5.99 6.70 
55 5.71 6.46 ? ? 7.62 8.61 9.14 10.33 6.53 7.38 
60 6.24 7.11 ? ? 8.32 9.48 9.99 11.38 7.13 8.13 
TABLE 3 


Future Rates Payable by Present Members to Provide Approximately One-Half 
Cost of Revised Retirement Allowance at Minimum 
Superannuation Retirement Age * 























Attained Plan I Plan II Plan Ill Plan IV 
Age Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Age at Entrance 20 
25 7.08% 7.22% 10.50% 10.68% 15.36% 15.74% 4.79% 4.89% 
30 7.87 8.02 12.32 12.56 19.29 19.89 5.05 5.42 
35 9.17 9.30 15.56 15.88 27.57 28.53 5.45 5.46 
40 11.47 11.60 22.39 22.87 53.29 55.36 6.07 5.99 
45 16.30 16.43 43.54 44.62 —** —** 7.13 6.90 
50 31.20 31.36 —** —** —** —** 9.16 8.65 
Age at Entrance 25 
30 7.21% 7.47% 8.53% 8.87% 13.09% 13.57% 4.86% 5.05% 
bo 8.31 8.56 10.00 10.38 16.61 Ez2a 5.21 5.35 
40 10.26 10.51 12.63 13.08 24.01 24.95 5.75 5.82 
45 14.36 14.62 18.14 18.77 46.94 48.96 6.68 6.63 
50 27.00 27.31 35.11 36.35 —** —** 8.46 8.17 
55 —* * —** au? ——** —** —_** 12.89 12.03 
Age at Entrance 30 
35 7.51% 7.86% 6.76% 7.12% 10.90% 11.48% 5.02% 5.28% 
40 9.12 9.47 7.82 8.17 13.85 14.57 5.49 5.69 
45 12.50 12.85 9.68 10.03 20.04 21.10 6.29 6.39 
50 22.93 23.32 13.57 13.93 39.12 41.26 7.82 7.74 
55 —*t —** 25.48 25.87 —** —** 11.63 11.09 
60 —*t =e 0 se saad —*# 34.83 31.44 
Age at Entrance 35 
40 8.07% 8.51% 6.36% 6.77% 8.87% 9.45% 5.30% 5.62% 
45 10.75 11.18 7.45 7.83 11.13 11.80 5.97 6.21 
50 19.01 19.45 9.52 9.86 15.82 16.70 7.27 7.34 
55 —** —** 14.70 14.91 30.23 31.72 10.49 10.16 
60 —** —**t 46.18 45.60 —** —** 30.07 27.28 





* See Table 2 for comparison with rates of existing plan. 


** At these ages member would be eligible to retire and a lump sum payment would be 
necessary if member wished to increase annuity to revised rate. 
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Rates of Contribution Payable by 
Present Members 


It is proposed if any one of the new 
plans is adopted, that members at the 
date of revision may continue to pay 
their present rates and receive the pres- 
ent schedule of benefits, or elect to pay 
such future contributions as are required 
to provide the new benefits. Table 3 
gives the rates payable by present mem- 
bers to provide the new benefits. 

The preceding tables indicate the in- 
creased contribution that will be re- 
quired of members to secure the in- 
creased retirement benefits described in 
the proposed plans. The adoption of any 
one of these plans would mean a cor- 
responding increase also in the annual 
payments of the State and local districts. 
The estimated cost of the four proposals 
as compared with the annual cost of the 
Existing Plan appears in Table 5. These 
costs are based on an extension of the 
time necessary to liquidate the accrued 
liabilities of the system. 

Before any one of the plans proposed 
can be made a part of the Retirement 
Act it is of course necessary to have 
legislative action modifying the present 
system. 

The committee presents these pro- 
posals for careful study and discussion 
by members of the PSEA in their Local 
Branch meetings, Local Leaders’ Con- 
ferences, Convention District meetings, 
and such other opportunities as present 
themselves for a discussion of this 
problem. 

It is the wish of the Committee on 
Retirement Problems that when it makes 
its report to the 1946 House of Dele- 
gates members will be prepared to take 
appropriate action. The Committee in- 
vites individual teachers and teacher 
groups to send comments and sugges- 
tions to them at PSEA Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


—_——@————— 


Never before has the moral obliga- 
tion to be intelligent and unselfish been 
so great; mever such need for the 
fundamental Christian virtues. By 
ignorance, suspicion, and greed, we 
may lose all. By intelligence, good 
will, and cooperation, we can win an 
age of peace and such gains for human- 
ity as have not before been dreamed 
of.—Joy Elmer Morgan 





The gem cannot be polished without 
friction, nor man perfected without 
‘trials —CHINESE PROVERB 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison of Percentages of Salary Deductions, Amounts of Deductions jy 

















Typical Cases 
For a future member (male) 25 years of age at entrance, present salary $2,500. 
; Percentage of Annual Increase Over 
Deduction Deduction Existing Plan 
Existing Plan 4.06 etOtse eS ota 
Plan I 6.53 163.25 $61.75 
Plan II 7.62 190.50 89.00 
Plan III 41.12 278.00 176.50 
Plan IV 4.63 115.75 14.25 


For a present member (male) 25 years of age at entrance, now 35 years of age, witha! 
present salary of $2,500 





Existing Plan 4.06 OE i ne mete 

Plan I 8.31 207.75 106.25 

Plan II 10.00 250.00 148.50 

Plan III 16.61 415.25 313.75 

Plan IV $21 130.25 28.75 
TABLE 5 


Estimated Minimum State and Local Annual Cost 





Existing Plan (1/80 rate of benefit—Retirement 62-70) ..........++ee+- $8,063,092 
Plan I (1/70 rate of benefit—Retirement 55-70) ..............-. 10,018,541 
Plan II (1/60 rate of benefit—Retirement 50-70) ................ 11,365,8% 
Plan III (1/50 rate of benefit—Retirement 45-70) ..............-: 14,430,224 
Plan IV (1/70 rate of benefit—Retirement 62-70 or 

Retirement 55-61 on proportionate benefit) ...............- 8,742,729 








Two Pennsylvania teachers are shown 
in the National Museum of Mexico 
during their visit this summer as 
members of one of the National 
Education Association tours. They are 
left to right: Elsa K. Schumann of 
Philadelphia and Katherine J. Paschall, 
a teacher in Mohnton last year and 
who this year is teaching in Philadel- 
phia. 

Besides visiting points of general 
and historic interest, members of: the 
NEA tours met with Mexican teachers, 








ol 


visited schools of Mexico City, and 
participated in the International Teac 


ers Conference between teachers of tht) 


United States and Mexico. 


These Pennsylvania teachers joined] 


the tour at Washington University, & 


Louis, where a two-day pre-travel sey 


sion was conducted. Others from ov 
State who took a Mexico tour frot 
June 14 to July 9 were Ruth I. He 


sler of Glenolden, Mrs. Elinor C. Mth 
and Neldp 


Dowell of Bellefonte, 
Miller of Bellwood. 
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Every Pennsylvanian who desires and 
can qualify for higher education will be 
provided college facilities according to 
an emergency plan for higher educa- 
tion which has been worked out by Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin, Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas, and a committee of 
educators. The plan calls for nine 
“Pennsylvania Area College centers.” 
These centers opened between October 
{ and 15 and will offer the first year 
of the customary college curriculum to 
students enrolling. 

The tuition fee has been set at $300 
per year, payable by semesters in ad- 
vance. The expense of tuition, books, 
and supplies for veterans will be borne 
by the Veterans Administration. A 
student in any area of the State may se- 
cure information and application blanks 
by applying to the coordinator of the 
area in which he resides. The State 
Council on Education has approved 
granting of credits by these college 
centers. 


The Area College Centers 


The nine areas which have been set 
up in the State and the coordinators 
which were named are: 


Area 1—Counties of Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Delaware, and Phila- 
delphia. Area Coordinator: Charles A. 
Ford, Temple University, Broad and 
Montgomery Streets, Philadelphia. 

Area 2—Counties of Dauphin, Leb- 
anon, Lancaster, Cumberland, Adams, 
York, and Perry. Area Coordinator: J. 
W. Potter, 614 Walnut Street, Carlisle. 

Area 3—Counties of Monroe, Carbon, 
Schuylkill, Berks, Lehigh, and North- 
ampton. Area Coordinator: Fred V. 
Roeder, professor of education, 
Lafayette College, 627 Coleman Street, 
Easton. 

Area «4—Counties of Susquehanna, 
Wyoming, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Col- 
umbia, Wayne, and Pike. Area Coordi- 
nator: Charles B. Strome, 80 West 
Tioga Street, Tunkhannock. 

Area 5—Counties of Potter, Tioga, 
Bradford, Clinton, Lycoming, Sullivan, 


Centre, Union, Montour, Snyder, and 


Northumberland. Area Coordinator: C. 
E. Groover, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Williamsport 26. 

Area 6—Counties of Cambria, Blair, 
Huntingdon, Somerset, Bedford, Fulton, 


| Franklin, Mifflin, and Juniata. Area Co- 
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Pennsylvania Opens Area Colleges 


ROBERT M. STEELE, State Teachers College, California 


ordinator: Guy N. Hartman, Meyers- 
dale. 

Area 7—Counties of Allegheny, 
Washington, Westmoreland, Greene, 
and Fayette. Area Coordinator: John 
W. Patton, School Administration Build- 
ing, Division of Veterans Education, 
Pittsburgh 13. 

Area 8—Counties of Mercer, Lawr- 
ence, Beaver, Venango, Butler, Clarion, 
‘Armstrong, Jefferson, Indiana, and 
Clearfield. Area Coordinator: Harold 
W. Traister, 330 State Street, Grove 
City. 

Area 9—Counties of Erie, Crawford, 
Warren, McKean, Forest, Elk, and 
Cameron. Area Coordinator: Ralph S. 
Dewey, Corry. 


The Plan Develops 


On March 26 Governor Martin 
called a meeting in his office to which 
he had invited representatives of the 
Department of Public Instruction, the 
four State-aided universities, the private 
liberal arts colleges, and the State 
Teachers Colleges. Members present 


were: Honorable Edward Martin, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 


Instruction; Paul E. Witmeyer, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; George W. McClelland, president, 
University of Pennsylvania; Theodore 
A. Distler, president, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College; Robert L. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Temple University; Robert M. 
Steele, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California; R. H. Fitzgerald, chan- 
cellor, University of Pittsburgh; A. O. 
Morse, assistant to the president, The 
Pennsylvania State College; General 
Frank A. Weber, Deputy Adjutant Gen- 
eral in charge of Veterans Affairs; 
George I. Bloom, Secretary to the Gov- 
ernor. These men served on the Ad- 
v ory Committee to consider ways of 
providing adequate facilities for higher 
education of veterans and graduate 
schools. 

The committee, realizing that the 
lack of housing was chiefly responsible 
for the inability of the colleges to ac- 
commodate the large numbers of ap- 
plicants, considered first the feasibility 
of using Indiantown Gap Military Res- 
ervation or some other suitable military 
camp as an overflow institution. Study 
was also made of the New York State 





plan for the use of Camp Samson and 
other military establishments there. 
Another group explored the possibility 
of securing laboratory equipment, ap- 
paratus, and other equipment that might 
be obtained from the Federal govern- 
ment. 


Existing Institutions Expanded 


On April 26 a meeting was held at 
Indiantown Gap. At this time an esti- 
mate of the possible number of veter- 
ans and recent high school graduates 
was presented to the group. It was 
felt by Governor Martin that every pos- 
sible effort should be made to permit the 
expansion of existing institutions be- 
fore the development of the Indiantown 
Gap project. He, therefore, suggested 
that a study be made of the possibilities 
of expanding existing colleges and re- 
quested the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to undertake such a study. 

On June 6 a meeting of the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee was called 
and the membership was increased to 
represent district and county superin- 
tendents of schools, junior colleges, and 
the Secondary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. The following 
were added to the original committee: 
W. W. Lantz, president, county super- 
intendence section, and Thomas H. 
Ford, president, district superintendence 
section, PSEA; A. W. Climenhaga, 
president, Pennsylvania Association of 
Junior Colleges; John D. Anderson, 
president of the Executive Committee 
of the Secondary School Principals’ 
Association. 

Doctor Haas reported to the group 
on a survey which he and Paul E. Wit- 
meyer of the Department had made. 
This survey covered a large number of 
colleges in the State. The belief was 
expressed that by adjustment of sched- 
ule, the increase of teaching load, and 
utilization of teaching facilities beyond 
the traditional fifteen to sixteen hours 
per week, the nineteen institutions 
visited could accommodate approxi- 
mately 6500 more students, or an aver- 
age of 350 each, provided certain hous- 
ing problems could be solved. The 
housing problems would be for dormi- 
tory space, for classrooms, for labora- 
tories, for the faculty, and for food 
service. 

The Governor’s Advisory Committee 
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met again on June 19. Various com- 
mittee reports were presented and dis- 
cussed. Doctor Witmeyer then pre- 
sented a substitute plan for the con- 
sideration of the Advisory Committee. 
It was agreed by the group that the 
need for expanding higher education 
facilities was apparent and acute but 
that the activating of Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation, while it would 
solve the problem of housing, raised a 
problem of securing faculty and edu- 
cational equipment which seemed in- 
surmountable. The substitute plan pre- 
sented by Doctor Witmeyer of dividing 
the State into ten or fifteen areas, was 
then adopted. The colleges in the area 
would act as sponsoring agents for the 
program. 

It was proposed to offer in these 
centers the first year of the college pro- 
gram and to make every possible effort 
to assist the existing colleges to expand 
their facilities to admit additional stu- 
dents. The plan provided for a State 
Coordinator to be appointed by the 
Governor; and a State Fiscal Agent to 
administer the business and financial 
aspects of the program. It provided 
for an Area Coordinator selected by the 
heads of the colleges in the area and 
approved by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by the Governor. 
Each local college center was to be ad- 
ministered by a Director appointed by 
the Area Coordinator and the college 
heads in the area; the faculty was to be 
selected from the nearest institution and 
the high school. It was recommended 
that high school facilities, where ade- 
quate, were to be used for late after- 
noon and evening classes, and the whole 
plan was to be financed by a tuition fee 
and such State support as should be 
found necessary. 


Dr. Steele Appointed Coordinator 


Governor Martin appointed Robert 
M. Steele, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, California, as State Co- 
ordinator with offices in Harrisburg. At 
a general meeting on June 26 all phases 
of education in the Commonwealth were 
represented at a meeting. Representa- 
tives were in attendance from the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, the State Council of Edu- 
cation, the Veterans Administration, the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, United Spanish War Veterans, 
the United States Office of Education, 
War Assets Administration, and the 
press. 
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A New Accent for the Three R’s 


Of the 148 candidates selected for the first postwar exchange of teachers be. 
tween the United States and Great Britain there are six Pennsylvania teachers 
who have gone to England to teach this school year. 

The names of the teachers and the names and locations of the schools involved 
in the first interchange are listed opposite each other below: 


American 
Lillian E. Bock 
202-A Pilgrim Lane, Drexel Hill 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
Lansdowne Avenue, Upper Darby 


Mrs. Mary E. Herbert 
1042 Hamilton St. 
Allentown High School 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Isabelle Ruth Hoover 
140 West High Street 
Carlisle High School 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


Madge Nickerson 
Brookline Apt., Havertown 
Haverford Township High School 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


E. Lucille Noble 
326 Lincoln Avenue, Lansdowne 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Marion G. Raber 
32 S. St. Cloud Street, Allentown, Pa. 
Central Junior High School 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


British 
Nancy C. Day 


5 Buckingham Close, Brighton, Sus. 


sex 
Brighton and Hove High School 
Montpelier Road, Brighton 


Vera Crook 


28 Squirrels Heath Ave., Gidea Park : 


Buckhurst Hill County H. S. for Boys 
Roding Lane, Chigwell, Essex 
Anne Clark 
29 Brimmond Place 
Middle J. S. School 
Aberdeen 
Winifred E. Temple 
7 Wadham Rd., Woodthorpe, Not- 
tingham 
Senior Girls’ Sch. Church Dr. Arnold 
Nottingham 


Annie Turrill 
17 Woodstock Rd., Redland, Bristol 
Colston’s Girls’ School 
Cheltenham Road, Bristol 


Mrs. Jane Bell 
208 Torbothie Rd., Shotts, Lanark- 
shire 
Scotland 
Dalmarnock Sch., Albany St., Bridge- 
ton 
Glasgow, S. E. 





U. S. and Polish 
High School Exchange 


In cooperation with the Polish Supply 
and Reconstruction Mission, the Na- 
tional Education Association has de- 
veloped a plan for staffs of high schools 
(including vocational schools) to send 
packages of professional material to 
high schools in Poland. A high school 
faculty which wishes to take part in 
this program should prepare a parcel 
of professional books and journals, text- 
books, photographs of school buildings 
and school life, school yearbooks, school 
newspapers, annual reports of the school 
system, or other published material 
which would be of interest to teachers 
in Poland who would like to learn about 
American secondary schools. 

Packages should be securely wrapped 
and addressed in exactly the following 


words: Polish Supply and Reconstrut- 
tion Mission, c/o UNRRA, Interbor 
Storage Company, 406 Greenwich Street, 
New York City. 


Each package should be marked “For} 


the attention of the Polish Ministry of 
Education,” and should give on the 


outside of the package the name and} 


address of the sender. No personal mes- 
sages may be enclosed in packages 
handled by UNRRA, but a card con- 


taining the name and address of the} 
school which is sending it should bef 


placed inside each package. Packages 
will be delivered to individual high 


schools in Poland. This should be the} 


starting point for a fruitful correspon- 
dence for the two schools involved. 


For the record, schools sending such} 


parcels should notify the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. Ch 
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The President's Diary 
September 13, 1946 

The work of the Association con- 
tinued in high gear as three subcom- 
mittees of the Executive Council met 
at PSEA Headquarters on this date. 
John Gerhardt presided at the meeting 
of the Constitutional Problems Commit- 
tee; Richard K. Smith served as chair- 
man for the Committee on Field Serv- 
ice; and Raymond T. Bramall con- 
ducted the meeting of the committee 
studying ways and means of Improving 
the Profession. As we wandered from 
meeting to meeting we were impressed 
with the variety of subjects under dis- 
cussion, and .the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the members of the subcom- 
mittees. 


September 14, 1946 
Immediately preceding the meeting 

of the Executive Council, Dorothy E. 

Williams, chairman, and the Committee 

on the PSEA Convention considered 

various suggestions and prepared recom- 
mendations to be presented to the 

Council. 

The full membership of the Execu- 
tive Council considered an extremely 
long and exceedingly important agenda. 
Among the high spots were: 

A. Mr. Adler’s report of his service as 
PSEA Attorney ; 

B. Reports by J. Frank Faust, Raymond 
C. Webster, and Dorothy E. Wil- 
liams in regard to the NEA Con- 
ference on Teacher Supply and De- 
mand at Chautauqua, New York; 

C. Mr. Webster’s report on the NEA 
World Conference on Education at 
Endicott, New York; 

D. Mr. Lauterbach’s commendatory re- 
port in regard to the Local Branch 
Leaders First Annual Workshop; 

E. The report of the meeting of the 
Educational Press Workshop, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at which our 
representative was M. Elizabeth 
Matthews ; 

F. Mr. Gayman’s account of the presen- 
tation of the point of view of PSEA 
in regard to education to the plat- 
form committees of the two major 
parties ; 

G. The presentation of information by 
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Educattoual Vuterests ye 


Dr. Haas concerning the Education 
Congress and the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege Area Program; 

H. The special report by J. Y. Sham- 
bach, secretary, Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, in regard 
to the changed rates, etc.; 

I. The report of C. W. Lillibridge, 
chairman, Committee on Retirement 
Problems. 


September 21, 1946 

Paul S. Christman, chairman, called 
a meeting of the Committee on Legis- 
lation for this date. Reports of the 
various subcommittees were considered. 
The high spot of the meeting was the 
dramatic arrival of our good friend, 
Bill Griffith. The spontaneous and 
enthusiastic welcome extended to Mr. 
Griffith by the members of the com- 
mittee is but a small indication of our 
esteem. 


September 27, 1946 


We had looked forward to our visit 
to Pike County but the event was even 
more delightful than we had antici- 
pated. The occasion was the dinner 
of the Pike County Education Associa- 
tion, Frank M. Varney, president, pre- 
siding. Hazel Smith led the singing 
accompanied by Marie Lehn at the 
piano. Among the guests were Dr. 
and Mrs. Chester B. Dissinger, mem- 
bers of the Board of School Directors, 
and leaders of other PSEA groups in 
nearby areas. Mabel Studebaker pre- 
sented to an attentive audience high- 
lights of her visit to England. We 
were happy to tell of the work of 
PSEA and to answer specific questions 
submitted by members of the PCEA. 
We were reluctant to leave this gracious 
group and this beautiful section of 
Pennsylvania. 

September 30, 1946 

This date was reserved for a meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation, at which time J. Y. Sham- 
bach, secretary, Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, was the speaker. An 
extremely large audience attended the 
meeting. 

October 5, 1946 


Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, and the 
members of the Committee on the 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL met 
at PSEA Headquarters. The first part 
of the meeting was spent in admiring 
the September issue. Then the committee 
visited the Telegraph Press where the 
members gained first-hand knowledge 
of how the October issue was printed. 

At luncheon, the JouRNAL Commit- 
tee met with the Committee on Teacher 
Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, chairman. 
The two committees joined in honor- 
ing Dr. Broome on his birthday. 


October, 9, 1946 


We were happy to accept the invi- 
tation of Grace I. Kauffman, president, 
Norristown Branch, PSEA, to speak 
about the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System and to present mate- 
rial concerning the change in rates as 
recommended by the Retirement Board. 
Miss Kauffman, the officers of the local 
branch, and Superintendent Geiges 
were very gracious and made our visit 
an extremely pleasant one. Dinner 
with Miss Kauffman and a ride home 
with Mr. Hoffman completed a de- 
lightful day. 


October 10, 1946 


The destination was State Teachers 
College in Lock Haven to attend the 
Twenty-First Annual Convention of the 
Central Convention District. The meet- 
ing was held in the New Auditorium 
with Joseph N. Maddocks, principal, 
Altoona Senior High School, presiding. 
We were pleased to speak about the 
Association which we are proud to 
represent. The principal address of 
the evening was given by Douglas Har- 
ing who spoke on “The Future of 
Japan.” Leroy F. Derr, principal of 
Senior High School, Williamsport, and 
L. H. Quay, vocational teacher, pro- 
vided transportation to the Lycoming 
Hotel in Williamsport. We regret 
that the pressure of a rather heavy 
schedule prevented our visiting with 
Superintendent Yingling, Miss Wil- 
liams, and other friends who were 
present at the meeting. 


October 11, 1946 


Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary, PSEA, acted as chauffeur from 
Williamsport to Wilkes-Barre. The 
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occasion was the Seventy-Sixth Annual 
Educational Meeting of the Luzerne 


County Teachers. Pearl Averett, 
Shavertown, secretary of the county 
branch, escorted us to the Irem Temple 
where a General Session was in prog- 
ress. E. S. Teeter, county superin- 
tendent, presided and introduced the 
principal speaker, Ben Kuroki, who 
gave a stirring address on the topic 
“An Ex-GI View of the World.” We 
were pleased to address the annual 
meeting of the Luzerne County Teach- 
ers Association. Roy J. Haring, super- 
vising principal, Nescopeck, presided. 
We were most appreciative of the gra- 
cious reception accorded the President 
of PSEA. Rain and fog added to the 
travel hazards on the long journey back 
to Harrisburg. 


October 12, 1946 

An extremely vigorous and spirited 
meeting of the Executive Council was 
held today. The very excellent report 
of the Committee on Public Relations, 
W. D. McCoy, chairman, received ap- 
proval and commendation by the Coun- 
cil. Paul S. Christman, chairman, Leg- 
islative Committee, appeared before the 
Council and submitted the report of 
his Committee. 


October 14, 1946 

The early morning edition of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer cattied the dis- 
tressing news of the untimely death of 
Carmon Ross, former President of 
PSEA, and member of our Legislative 
Committee. It is almost impossible to 
realize that Dr. Ross is dead. Only a 
few short weeks ago he was with us 
at the meeting of our Committee on 
Legislation. Dr. Ross will long be 
remembered for his contribution to ed- 
ucation in Pennsylvania, and for his un- 
wavering loyalty and service to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 


—Cathleen M. Champlin 





American Legion 
Essay Contest 


The American Legion, Department 
of Pennsylvania, announces that the 
topic for its essay contest this year will 
be, ‘‘Democracy—Yardstick for Inter- 
national Amity.” Major awards in the 
county or district ate four-year tuition 
scholarships which are solicited from 
State Senators. Each Post awards some 
prize to the winner in each high school. 

For further information write Leon 
Braunstein, 411 Spruce St., Scranton. 
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We Pay Tribute 


To the educators who retired at the close of the last school year, the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL pays tribute. These teachers and adminis- 
trators have given generously in their years of service to the profession of 
teaching. With thanks for their years of faithful service, go our best wishes 
for happy and profitable years which we hope may yet be theirs. 


William C. Ash 
William C. Ash, director of voca- 
tional teacher education in the School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
since 1918, retired as professor emeritus 
of vocational education in June, 1946. 


Bertie Bock 

Bertie Bock, who taught in the first 
gtade of the Glenside-Weldon elemen- 
tary school, Abington Township, since 
1920, retired this year. Miss Bock 
taught in the schools of Pennsylvania 
since 1907. 

Elizabeth Burke 

Elizabeth Burke, for 46 years a 
teacher and principal at the William 
Penn school of Carbondale, was hon- 
ored on her retirement by a gift of $100 
from the teachers of the Carbondale 
Teachers Association. 


Mary B. Conaughton 

Mary B. Conaughton was likewise 
honored by the Carbondale Teachers 
Association upon her retirement after 
45 years as a teacher and a wartime 
principal of the George Washington 
school. 

Pearl Clay 

Pearl Clay, who retired this year after 
teaching 24 years in the East Deer 
Township, Allegheny County, schools, 
was honor guest at a testimonial dinner 
given by the East Deer Teachers Asso- 
ciation on April 23. 


C. E. Cole 

Superintendent C. E. Cole of Muhlen- 
berg Township School District, Temple, 
retired July 1, after service of 21 
years—z20 years as a superintendent and 
one year as the supervising principal of 
that district. Mr. Cole closed a school 
experience of 43 years. 


C. F. Feit, Sr. 

C. F. Feit, Sr., supervising principal 
of the Wetmore Township, McKean 
County, schools, retired after having 
served for 34 years as principal and in- 
structor in the township schools. 


Frank A. Frear 
After serving as superintendent of 
Susquehanna County schools from 1934 
until July, 1936, Frank A. Frear has 
retired. 


Francis M. Garver 


Francis M. Garver, who in 1923 ot. 
ganized the division of elementary edu. 


cation at the University of Pennsylvania, | 


retired as professor emeritus of elemen- 
tary education in June, 1946. 


G. A. Grim 
G. A. Grim, superintendent of the 


Northampton County schools, retired 7 


in July of 1946. Superintendent Grim 
had served in this position since 1905, 


A. H. Howell 
A. H. Howell, who has served as 
superintendent of Wayne County 


schools since 1922, retired this year. 


Mollie E. Hughes 


Mollie E. Hughes retired in June | 


after teaching 40 years in the schools of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Hughes, who taught 
the last 2614 years in Munhall, was 
presented a fine radio and pin by the 
Munhall Teachers Association. 





C. Valentine Kirby 


C. Valentine Kirby, director of art, De 
partment of Public Instruction, retired from 
active service in the Department June 30, 


1946. Doctor Kirby had the unique distinc. | 


tion of serving in the Department of Public 
Instruction for twenty-six consecutive years. 
During that time his services were in con- 
stant demand throughout the Commonwealth. 

Our Association has been a recipient of 
his services. When the PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL JOURNAL was purchased by the As- | 


sociation following the reorganization, in 
1920, Doctor Kirby designed the cover and 


the division headings used throughout the | 


JouRNAL for many years. 
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Arthur S. Hurrell 


Arthur S. Hurrell, after nearly 40 
years of work in the field of education, 
retired on June 30 from his position as 
director of vocational teacher education 
and director of education extension at 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


Ralph Jacoby 
Ralph Jacoby, who has been super- 
intendent of schools in Cumberland 
County since 1922, retired in July of 
1946. 


Marie Smith Kurtzrock 


On June 7, 1946, Mrs. Marie Smith 
Kurtzrock retired from the Duquesne 
public schools after 46 years of success- 
ful teaching. 

C. W. Lillibridge 

Another county superintendent who 
retired after long years of meritorious 
service is C. W. Lillibridge. Mr. Lilli- 


bridge had been superintendent of 
schools in McKean County since 1911. 


Martha McCreight 


Hundreds of graduates of Brookville 
High School, representing classes from 
1886 to the present, on Alumni Day, 
June 7, dedicated a memorial plaque to 
Martha McCreight, a public school 
teacher who taught in Brookville for 60 
years. A native of Indiana County, 
“Miss Martha” started teaching first in 
subscription school, then she taught in 
the old Brookville Academy and finally 
in the public schools. She died at 
DuBois on May 13, 1898, at the age of 
82. The teaching began in 1832 and 
ended in 1893. 


Viola Milslagle 


After teaching first grade in the 
Oliver school of Duquesne for 45 years, 
Viola Milslagle retired in May. The 
Duquesne branch of the PSEA honored 
Miss Milslagle and Mrs. Kurtzrock at a 
dinner on May 1, and presented them 
with lapel watches. 


M. G. Morris 


M. G. Morris retired at the close of 
the 1945-46 term as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Harrison Township, Alle- 
gheny County, public schools. The Har- 
tison Township Teachers Association 
honored Mr. Morris at a dinner and 
presented him with a wrist watch. 


Joseph H. Neff 


One hundred seventy teachers and 
principals of Huntingdon County, as 
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well as friends from neighboring coun- 
ties, honored Joseph H. Neff at a testi- 
moniai dinner when he withdrew this 
year after four terms of service as 
county superintendent. 


Elizabeth Peirce 
The faculty of the Unionville Joint 
Consolidated School enjoyed a luncheon 
given June 4 in honor of Elizabeth 
Peirce who retired from teaching at the 
end of the last school year. 


C. E. Plasterer 


The superintendent of schools in 
Cameron County, C. E. Plasterer, ended 
a long period of school service in July 
when he retired after serving since 
1911. 


Thomas L. Pollock, Rosetta B. Rodgers, 
and T. Parsons Miller 


The Charleroi Teachers Association 
honored their superintendent, Thomas 
L. Pollock, who withdrew from school 
service after 34 years as superintendent, 
and two other members of the Associa- 
tion, Rosetta B. Rodgers and T. Parsons 
Miller, at the Annual Fellowship Din- 
ner in June. As a token of esteem and 
personal good will, each of the three 
honored guests was presented with a 
new, crisp one hundred dollar bill. 


Eva Robinson 


Eva Robinson retired from the teach- 
ing profession in December, 1945, after 
completing 43 years in the public 
schools of Perry County. At the time 
of her retirement Miss Robinson was a 
member of the Newport Union school 
district faculty, serving as a teacher of 
mathematics and American history in 
the high school. 


William S. Robinson 


William S. Robinson, who retired 
after 47 years of service in the field of 
education, was honored at a banquet 
given by the Luzerne County schools 
office in June. Mr. Robinson was super- 
intendent at Taylor for 23 years. He 
then became supervising principal of the 
Shickshinny schools, in which position 
he served until his appointment as 
assistant county superintendent. 


Mary Underwood 


Mary Underwood, for 49 years a 
classroom teacher in the elementary 
schools of the Bellefonte school district, 
resigned at the close of the past school 
term. An ardent bird lover, and a stu- 
dent of ornithology of long standing, 
she was presented with an outdoor bird 
bath by the Teachers Association. 





Alvin M. Weaver 
Alvin M. Weaver, superintendent of 
the schools of Williamsport since 1926, 
retired this year. Previous to serving 
as superintendent in Williamsport, Doc- 
tor Weaver had been superintendent of 
schools in Conshohocken for three years. 


Emma Jane Weidner 

Emma Jane Weidner, a teacher in the 
fifth and sixth grades of the Wrights- 
ville borough schools for the past 50 
years, retired at the close of the last 
school term in May. Her career was re- 
markable because of the long period of 
service in one school district and be- 
cause she was absent only one and one- 
half days because of illness. 


Gerald D. Whitney 
Gerald D. Whitney retired August 1 
as associate superintendent in charge of 
secondary education of the schools of 
Pittsburgh. 


Isaac Miles Wright 

Isaac Miles Wright retired on June 
30, 1945, from the faculty of the 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown. At 
present he is busy testing the G.I.’s at 
the Allentown Service Center and con- 
ducting the general education tests for 
the boys who have not graduated from 
high school. 





Deans to Discuss 
Education of Today 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women will celebrate its 
twenty-sixth anniversary at the fall 
meeting November 1 and 2 at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Eunice Hilton, Syracuse University, 
will speak on being a Dean in 1946. 
She will also lead a panel discussion at 
the luncheon on November 2 with col- 
lege students as participants. 

The banquet speaker, Friday evening, 
November 1, will be Boyd H. Bode, 
Ohio State University. His subject will 
be “Education in a Period of Transi- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will address the 
general session on “Young Americans 
and the World Today.” 


—_>——_ 


No man can feel himself alone 

The while he bravely stands 

Between the best friends ever known 
His two good honest hands. 


—Nixton Waterman 














“Pennsylvania’s Children in the 
World of Tomorrow” is the theme 
chosen for the annual PSEA Convention 
to be held in Harrisburg, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, December 26-28. 
A committee of the Executive Council, 
headed by Dorothy E. Williams of 
Clearfield, is working on plans for the 
convention. 

The first general session on Friday 
evening, December 27, at 8:00 P.M. 
will be opened by greetings from 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
President of the National Education As- 
sociation, will speak on the topic, 
“Freedom of Education—The Basic Re- 
quirement for Peace at Home and 
Abroad.” Mrs. Wanamaker’s address 
will be followed by one by the Honor- 
able Fred P. Hare of Somerset. His 
topic is ‘The Mission of the Teacher.” 

Another speaker who will feature the 
sessions of the convention will be Karl 
E. Mundt of South Dakota. Congress- 
man Mundt who has had wide experi- 
ence in Russia and the Balkans will 
talk on “That Blue Sea with The Red 
Rim.” 

Time Schedule 

The time schedule which the Execu- 
tive Council has adopted for this year’s 
convention is as follows: 

Thursday, December 26 
2:30 p.M.—Departments 
7:00 p.M.—House of Delegates 
Informal Social hour following 
evening session 


Friday, December 27 
9:00 A.M.—Sections 
2:00 P.M.—House of Delegates 
8:00 P.M.—General Session 


Saturday, December 28 


9:00 A.M.—Round Tables 
11:30 A.M.—General Session 


The Executive Council under the 
leadership of Cathleen M. Champlin, 
President, is planning the convention 
around the chosen theme in order to 
make more nearly possible the best in 
schools for the children of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Committee Reports 
The annual convention issue in De- 
cember will contain the reports of the 
standing committees of the Association. 
Delegates to the convention should 
study these reports carefully in order 
to insure effective participation in the 
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PSEA CONVENTION PLANS 


two meetings of the House of Dele- 
gates. 


Constitutional Amendments 


A number of suggested amendments 
to the constitution, which have been 
received at PSEA Headquarters and 
which have resulted from the work of 
a committee of the Council, are printed 
in this issue. These, too, should re- 
ceive careful study from Delegates to 
the convention who should be able to 
express reaction of the members they 
represent on the issues. 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
26-28, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed below are hotels and their 
rates. Requests for hotel rooms should 
be made direct with the hotel of your 
choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of your 
arrival in Harrisburg, and date of your 
departure. 


Hotels 
No. of 

Name Rooms Single Rates 

Penn-Harris, 3d and 
PAAIGUE OSES. ©. o.oo nine 400 $2.75 to $7.70 

Harrisburger, 3d and 
EGCRSE SIS... 5.0 055:0'00'0 300 $3.30 to $4.40 

i William Penn, 327 
Bracket St... 5-00 160 $2.00 to $3.00 

Bolton, 2d and Straw- 
Beery Ste. i. cea) 125 $1.65 to $3.50 

Milner, 428 Market 
OT I is Fe erg 112 $1.00 to $1.50 

New Plaza, 423 Market 
SE keiissedesset es 100 $1.65 to $3.50 

New Governor, 4th and 
Market ‘Sts: ...0.0%-. 78 $2.20 to $3.25 


Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $1.75 to $3.50 


Alva, 19 S. Fourth St. 22 $1.25 to $1.75 
Suburban 
Heckton Hall, River 


Road (R. D. 2) .. 45 
Georgian Hall, Carlisle 

Pike, R. D. 1, Camp 

ets Bae i 5 lc ote 27 
White Hall, 3310 Wal- 

nut St., Camp Hill, 

Pa. (Double only) 20 
Hotel Hershey, Her- 

SER ales cepa 


$1.50 to $3.00 


$1.50 to $3.00 


$2.50 to $3.50 


$5.00 to $7.00 
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DEVELOPED 


Propose Amendments 
to PSEA Constitution 


In accordance with Article XIX, 
Amendments, of the PSEA Constitution, 
the Executive Secretary publishes here. 


with the amendments that have been — 
S ness 
| held 
| PSE. 


proposed to the Constitution for action 
at the December Convention. 
(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 
Submitted by the Executive Council 
Article III. Membership 
Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Pennsyl- 
vania may become an active member 
of this Association by paying [the an- 
nual dues of two dollars} im 1947-48 
annual dues of three dollars; in 
1948-49 annual dues of four dollars; 
and in 1949-50 and thereafter annual 
dues of five dollars. Any person in- 
terested in education may become an 
associate member by paying [the an- 
nual dues of two dollars} in 1947-48 
annual dues of three dollars; in 
1948-49 annual dues of four dollars; 
and in 1949-50 and thereafter annual 
dues of five dollars. Any active mem- 
ber may become a life member of the 
Association by paying the life dues [of 
fifty dollars} in 1947-48 of seventy-five 
dollars; and in 1948-49 and thereafter 
one hundred dollars. Only active and 
life members shall have the right to 
vote or hold office. 
Signed: 
Raymond T. Bramall 
Richard J. Carroll 
George A. Eichler 
John Gerhardt 
Elizabeth F. Glass 
C. Herman Grose 
Elma V. S. Hope 
W. D. McCoy 
Joseph S. Neidig 
George H. Parkes 
F. B. Peters 
Marion R. Trabue 
Dorothy E. Williams 
Article V. Local Branches and 
Convention Districts 
The officers of each convention dis- 
trict shall be elected at the annual { dis- 
trict convention for a term of one year 
and shall serve without compensation 
except for necessary expenses} business 
session of the House of Delegates of 
the convention district. The term of 
president of the convention district 
shall be for two years and he shall be 
the elected member to the Executive 
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Council from the convention district in 
accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
| ticle IV. 

Other officers of the convention dis- 
trict may be elected for terms of one or 
more years. All officers of the conven- 
‘tion district shall serve without com- 
| pensation except for necessary ex- 
penses. 

Each convention district at the busi- 
‘ness session of the House of Delegates 
‘held following the adotpion by the 
PSEA House of Delegates of Section 5, 
Article V, as amended, shall upon the 
expiration of the term of office of the 
present member of the Executive Coun- 
‘cil elect a president of the convention 
| district for a term of two years in lieu 
of and to succeed the member of the 
Executive Council whose term expires 
during such year. The president of the 
convention district shall be of such 
grade of service—classroom teacher or 
administrator—as defined in Article _V 
so that the convention district president, 
member of the Executive Council, shall 
alternate between classroom teacher and 
administrator in each convention dis- 
trict. 


Article VIII. Departments 


Section 2. No section may have a 
representative as president of its de- 
partment for more than two {terms} 
years in succession. The Executive 
Council may create, combine, or trans- 
fer sections upon petition of fifty mem- 
bers. 

Section 3. Each department shall 
elect a President; a Vice President; a 
Secretary; and a delegate to the House 
of Delegates. They shall serve for one 
or two years, or until their successors 
are elected. 

At the first session of each Depart- 
ment’s annual meeting the Department 
shall also nominate its choice for Pres- 
ident. 

Signed: 

Raymond T. Bramall 
George A. Eichler 

J. Frank Faust 

John Gerhardt 
Elizabeth F. Glass 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 
Joseph S. Neidig 
George H. Parkes 
Richard K. Smith 
Marion R. Trabue 
Dorothy E. Williams 


Submitted by the General Membership 
Article V. Local Branches and 
Convention Districts 
Section 5. The officers of each 
Convention District, with the exception 
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of the secretary, shall be elected at the 
annual district convention for a term 
of one year and shall serve without 
compensation except for necessary ex- 
penses. 

The secretary shall be elected to serve 
for a term of two years without com- 
pensation except for necessary expenses. 


Council of Local Branch Presidents of 
the Midwestern Convention District 


Mabel McCracken 

William T. Bean 

Daniel W. Lash 

Genevieve Heagney 

Ford C. Stevenson 

Anna E. Campbell 

E. Vernece Saeger 

H. Vernon Comin 

Florence A. King 

William E. Crowell, Secretary 


Article IX. Election of President 
Add the following 
The office of president shall be held 


alternately by a man and a woman. In 
a year in which a man is serving, only 
women candidates may be nominated 
and voted for as his successor; and in 
a year in which a woman is serving, 
only men candidates may be nominated 
and voted for as her successor. 
Signed: 
Blanche Foster 
Elizabeth Greger 
Ruth Butler Rundell 
Debbie Shaw 
Helen M. Gardner 
M. Marie Altland 
Ruth M. Kistler 
Thelma Good 
Rachel L. Nickum 
Mary D. Rausch 
Juanita M. Downes 
Alice F. Weaver 


Article XIX. Amendments 


This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a two-thirds vote [of the 
total membership] of the House of 
Delegates, 2 quorum being present and 
voting, at any stated meeting or special 
meeting called for that purpose; . . . 

Signed: 

C. G. Enterline 
Johanna Mertz 
David L. Hoffman 
R. V. Mood 

Clara M. Deck 
John J. Dietrich 
Lloyd R. Enoch 
Valeria E. Hoffert 
Martha V. Schmidt 
Norman C. Brillhart 


2000 Attend Central- 


Western Conference 


The eighth annual Central-Western 
Conference was held Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, September 26-28, on the 
campus of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana. The expanded program of the 
three-day conference was attended by 
approximately 2000 teachers. 

Armstrong County Institute partici- 
pated actively in the conference, as well 
as the Indiana Borough Institute. Other 
counties in the district were well repre- 
sented. 

Features of the conference were the 
increased number of sectional meetings 
and the increased number of demonstra- 
tion lessons. These demonstration les- 
sons were presented by teachers from 
Bedford, Indiana, Punxsutawney, Somer- 
set, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
and Cornell University. 

The general sessions were addressed 
by T. D. Martin, director of member- 
ship, NEA; Thomas G. Pullen, State 
Superintendent of Education, Maryland; 
and Clyde Eagleton, professor of in- 
ternational law, New York University. 


Resolutions Adopted 


At the Saturday morning general ses- 
sion, John Gerhardt, president of the 
district, presided. At this meeting res- 
olutions were adopted which expressed 
appreciation to the State Teachers Col- 
lege for its hospitality; commended the 
school administrators and boards of 
education in the various districts for 
allowing teachers to attend the sessions; 
commended the 79th Congress of the 
United States for legislation on behalf 
of UNESCO, veterans, and the school 
lunch plan; commended Senators Taft 
and Hill for their efforts to secure fed- 
eral aid for education; indorsed the 
program of the State legislative com- 
mittee; urged systematic study of the 
structure and work of the United Na- 
tions; commended the PSEA commit- 
tee on Retirement Problems for its 
study, and urged that issuance of emer- 
gency certificates be rapidly discontin- 
ued. 

The House of Delegates of the dis- 
trict will meet in November to elect 
officers for the coming year. 


—_@—__. 


Social Studies 
All social studies teachers are invited 
to attend the meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in 
Boston, November 28-30. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Statler. 
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Commission For 
UNESCO Meets 


Develops Plans for Education’s 
Role in World Peace 


Ways in which the forces of educa- 
tion can be brought to bear on world 
peace were developed in Washington, 
D. C., September 23-26, at the first 
meeting of the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). The recom- 
mendations made by the commission 
will serve as guideposts for the Amer- 
ican delegation at the first meeting of 
UNESCO which will be held in Paris 
in November. 

The national commission is the first 
American group to be set up to serve 
as a direct and permanent link between 
United States citizens and the American 
delegation to an international body. 

Recommendations made by the com- 
mission reflect the belief that interna- 
tional understanding is not possible un- 
less the peoples of the world can com- 
municate freely with each other. This 
feeling was embodied in the message to 
the opening session from Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes who expressed 
his hope that UNESCO will be able 
to remove the “barriers of suspicion 
and mistrust’’ among nations. 

Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton told commission members that 
“We are at the beginning of a long 
process of breaking down the walls of 
national sovereignty and of persuading 
the peoples of this world to study each 
other and to cooperate with each other. 
In this process UNESCO can be—and 
indeed must be—the pioneer.” 

Toward this end, the commission 
urged on UNESCO the importance of 
revising the textbooks used by school 
children the world over, pointing out 
that the books now used in many lands 
are tinged with a strong nationalistic 
spirit bordering on militarism. The 
books must be rewritten, the commission 
emphasized, to give a clear picture of 
historical truths and of the increasing 
need for international cooperation. 

The commission recommended that 
UNESCO call a conference in 1947 on 
the principles, policies, and procedures 
to be followed in the preparation of 
textbooks and other teaching materials. 
It further recommended that the confer- 
ence include in its membership class- 
room teachers from all educational 


levels, school administrators, writers, 
publishers, and other experts in the 
production and use of instructional 
materials in various learning situations. 
It was further urged that the conference 
be charged with setting up a review 
committee, or other practical agency, 
for studying and reporting on the treat- 
ment of topics in textbooks and other 
teaching materials which affect peace 
and security. Any plan of doing this, 
it was stressed, should rely upon the 
effect of expert analysis and evaluation 
rather than upon a system of censorship. 

In the broad field of education the 
commission considered a large number 
of proposals for action by the new 
organization as developed by a Pre- 
paratory Commission established in 
London by the Conference of the United 
Nations which drafted the constitution 
of UNESCO in 1945. 


———— 


ATTENTION! 
Ex-Service 
Men and Women 


Some years ago a group of school men 
who were ex-soldiers from World War 
I, realizing the need for better under- 
standing between the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania and the American Legion set 
about to arrange some basis for a closer 
working relationship. An American 
Legion Contact Committee composed of 
teachers who were members of both the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion and the Legion was appointed. The 
initial meeting was held during the 1934 
PSEA Convention. At this first meeting 
the name “Legion Liaison League” was 
adopted when it was proposed by Charles 
E. Sohl, high school principal at Abing- 
ton, an outstanding Legionnaire of 
Montgomery County. Each succeeding 
year, all ex-service men who are mem- 
bers of the PSEA and in attendance at 
the annual convention have met for 
dinner and a business meeting. 

The main function of the Legion 
Liaison League is to serve as a coordi- 
nating agency for the more efficient 
cooperation of the NEA, the PSEA, and 
the American legion. Activities toward 
this end will result in better service to 
our children and increase the civic vir- 
tues of our inhabitants. 

The members of the “League” know 
the aims and ideals of both the teachers 
and the ex-service group. They are 
familiar with the purpose and plan of 
each organization. This linking of oper- 


ations by means of those in communica. 
tion with both forces, for the achieve. 
ment of improved citizenship and rel 
patriotism, is most worthy. The com. 
batting of subversive doctrines and the 
agencies which are instrumental in the 
spreading of such propaganda is not 


only highly desirable, but mandatory. | 


At the summer meeting of the Repre. 
sentative Assembly of the National Edu. 
cation Association at Buffalo, a close 
working coordination was in evidence 


between representatives of the Legion's 7 


3,500,000 members and the representa. 
tives of almost a million teachers. This 


was effected by a joint committee of the F 
Pennsylvania has f 
approximately 60,000 teachers and 301, 


two organizations. 


000 Legion members. Several thousands 
of these teachers are ex-service men and 
women from World War II. There js 
real need for coordination between the 
“School” and the “Legion”. 


There will be a dinner meeting of the 


“League” at the time of the 1946 PSEA | 


Convention at Harrisburg. Notices will 
be sent out in due time. The Legion 
Liaison League officers request that every 
member of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association who served in either 
World War I or II send a post card 
to Raymond C. Webster, 400 N. Third 
Street, Harrisburg, giving name, address, 
and teaching position. (There are no 
dues. ) 

—A. BrRuCcE DENNISTON, 

President, 


Legion Liaison League 
_——— 

Air Depot 

Offers Films 


The Middletown Air Material Area, F 
Olmsted Field, has a library of several [ 


hundred films covering just about every 
conceivable subject. 


These films were developed during f 


the war to expedite training and are 
among the finest movies ever produced. 
Some of them are newsreel-type combat 
films showing how our soldiers lived 
and fought. Others give a clear slant 


on conditions in Europe and in thef 


Pacific. Some show how to conduct 4 
business conference, while others ex: 
plain modern methods for teaching 
various subjects. 

A list of films may be obtained from 
John G. Rose, 1st Lt., AC, Chief, Pub 
lic Relations, Olmsted Field, Middle- 
town. 
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AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


WEEK Ke NOV. 10-16, 1946 


EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 





PRACTICING BROTHERHOOD 





Plays for American 
Education Week 


Two plays have been made available 
for American Education Week programs 
by the NEA. The one for elementary 
grades was written by Professor Solo- 
mon Simonson of Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. It is en- 
tiled “The Circus or the Jungle” and 
symbolizes the need of cooperation 
among the nations. 25c 

The junior and senior high school 
play, “America—Unlimited,” was writ- 
ten by Lydia Ickler of the Philadelphia 
schools. It features the brotherhood 
theme. 25c 

These plays are appropriate for use 
during the entire school year. 

Order direct from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BUILDING WORLD SECURITY 


MONDAY. NOVEMBER 11 





Education-A Mighty Force 


A pocket size reprint of the pamphet, 
“Education—A Mighty Force,” has just 
been made available by the National 
Education Association for the purpose 
of mass nationwide distribution in con- 
nection with American Education Week, 
November 10-16. This publication was 


_ widely acclaimed by lay and educational 


leaders in its original limited distribu- 
tion. It sets forth the potential power 
of education and the reasons why the 
United States should make fuller use 
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of this power for its civilian peacetime 
educational program. 


This is a message educators must get 
across to laymen if education is to be 
adequately financed in the years ahead. 
You can help by seeing to it that this 
16-page, attractively illustrated, specially 
covered pamphlet is widely distributed 
to lay people—business men, women’s 
organizations, churches, labor groups 
and others. Price is only 10c per copy 
with quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25% ; 100 or more 
copies, 3314%. Order now from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for your share of the supply avail- 
able. 


FACING NEW TASKS 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


Movie Trailer for 


Education Week 
The 1946 movie trailer developed by 
the NEA for American Education Week 
is entitled ‘Education for the Atomic 
Age.” Lowell Thomas is narrator. The 
showing of this film during November 
10-16 and the previous week will help 


DEVELOPING BETTER COMMUNITIES 


if 7 


V2 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 





to deliver the message of education to 
thousands who may not be reached thru 
other AEW activities. Most theater 
managers are glad to cooperate with 
local school people in this AEW project. 
The cost of this 2-minute 35mm. film 
is $7.50 including packing and postage. 
Order direct from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An Invitation 


This is the title of a leaflet to be used 
in inviting parents and citizens to visit 
the schools during American Education 
Week, November 10-16, 1946. This 
8-page, illustrated, 3 x 43/4 inch leaf- 
let, leaves space on the front for ad- 
dressing it to parents or citizens by 





either pupil or teacher. Back page space 
is also left for any local message. Other 
pages, attractively illustrated, invite 
parents and citizens to visit the schools 
during American Education Week in 
simple, sincere language. Inexpensively 
priced at 25c per package of 25 with 
discounts on additional packages; 2-9 
packages, 10%; 10-99 packages, 25%; 
100 or more packages, 3314%. Order 
from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


INVESTING 


IN EDUCATION. 


a«< 





It Pays 


This is the title of a 16-page, 3 x 5 
inch leaflet just issued by the National 
Education Association in connection 
with American Education Week, No- 
vember 10-16, 1946. Each page is 
about one-half illustration, accompanied 
by one sentence in large type based upon 
the findings of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in its noteworthy publica- 
tion, “Education—An Investment in 
People,” which provides evidence of 
the economic values of education. This 


PROMOTING HEALTH AND SAFETY 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


leaflet should have a mass distribution 
among laymen. Price permits just that 
since the leaflet is available at 1c per 
copy in any quantity of 25 or more. 
Order now for distribution during 
American Education Week, or at other 
times since it is not labeled or dated 
with American Education Week. Ad- 
dress orders to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


— 


Legal Interest 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Appeal of School District of Pittsburgh 
48 Atlantic (2d) 108 Dated July 19, 1946 
Facts: On September 22, 1931, the 
Board of Education elected J. B. Mel- 
vin: “Teacher, Allderdice Junior High 
School, at a salary of $1800 to date from 
September 1, 1931; new position.” He 
taught as a teacher in that school for six 
years and received the annual incre- 
ments of $175 to which the position was 
entitled. On November 26, 1941, he 
notified the Board’s secretary that as a 
high school teacher he was entitled to 
additional compensation on the theory 
that although he had been elected a 
teacher in a junior high school, he was 
actually a high school teacher and, there- 
fore, entitled to two additional annual 
increments. Following the receipt of 
the letter from Melvin the Board trans- 
ferred him to an admitted junior high 
school, where he has been employed 
under protest. The teacher contended 
the transfer was a demotion and re- 
quested a hearing. The basis for as- 
serting a demotion was that although 
Allderdice was calleda junior high 
school, it was in fact and under 
the law a high school and that, although 
the minutes indicate his election as a 
junior high school teacher, he actually 
served in a high school in the capacity 
of a high school teacher. 


Question: May a professional employe, 
assigned to a school designated as a 
junior high school but actually and 
technically a high school, be subse- 
quently transferred to a junior high 
school in a school district of the first 
class without such professional em- 
ploye’s consent? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: Since in school districts of 
the first class teachers in the senior high 
school are entitled to two annual in- 
crements in addition to those required 
to be paid teachers in the junior high 
school, the Court held that although it 
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may have been the intent of the school 
district to employ the teacher as a 
junior high school teacher he was ac- 
tually assigned to a high school, was 
engaged in high school work, and was 
therefore entitled to the classification 
and the salary of a high school teacher. 
If subsequently thereafter the district 
endeavored to transfer such a teacher 
to a junior high school, such ‘a transfer 
constituted a demotion in type of posi- 
tion and in salary. 
The school district relied upon the case 
of the Appeal of Wesenberg, 346 Pa. 
438, in which the question was posed 
whether or not the transfer of a prin- 
cipal from a six year high school to a 
junior high school was a demotion. In 
that case it was held, in school districts 
of the second class, since there is no 
difference in the compensation of the 
two positions, such a transfer did not 
constitute a demotion. In the Melvin 
case, however, the Court set forth its 
reasoning in the following language: 
“Whether appellant (Melvin) was 
demoted, and his right to eight 
annual increments, depends upon 
the grade of the position to which 
he was originally elected. The 
minutes state that he was elected 
a teacher in a junior high school, 
and the minutes constitute the best 
and the only evidence of his elec- 
tion. * * * But appellant’s basic 
contention is that while Allderdice 
was called a junior high school, in 
fact and under the law it was a 
high school. No argument is re- 
quired to demonstrate that a school 
district cannot evade statutory obli- 
gations by calling a junior high 
school that which the law classi- 
fies as a high school.” 





Appeal of Joseph Kula 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 61 Filed August 30, 1946 


Facts: Joseph Kula was a professional 
employe. On August 30, 1945, he was 
notified by his supervising principal 
that by action of the board he had been 
transferred to a rural school. The 
teacher attempted to obtain a reassign- 
ment, without success. On the open- 
ing day of school he reported to the 
supervising principal and inquired 
whether or not his assignment had been 
changed. Upon receiving a negative 
answer he replied, “I am not going 
to Glendale, I am not going to teach. 
I am sick.” He did not report for 


teaching duty until September 6. Whe 
he called at the superintendent's office 
he advised them that he was ready ty 
go to work at the assigned school. Hoy. 
ever, he was not permitted to resum 


his teaching services. Since he received! 
no statement of charges or a hearin” 
before the board, he petitioned th’ 
Court of Common Pleas for a writ of 7 
mandamus directing the board of schoolj) 
directors to comply with the Tenur) 
Act, furnish him with a statement off 


charges and a hearing. The Cou 
ordered the same and on April 19 
1946, a hearing was held followin 
submission of a statement of charge 
which pertained to his persistent negli 
gence. At the hearing before the boar 


the supervising principal testified tha} 


on September 6, when the teacher ad. 
vised that he was ready to go to wot, 
he was told that the position was filled 
When he requested information as ty 
his status he was further advised thi 
the board determines that matter bu 
that the superintendent personally fel 
that he had no job. Another witness, 
the Secretary of the board, testified that 
about three days after school started 
the teacher approached him and ten. 
dered a doctor’s certificate. The Secte. 
tary advised the teacher that he was not 
interested in a doctor’s certificate, that 
he had been assigned to a school in 
which he refused to teach, and tha 
there was no other position available 
There was no testimony as to any formal 
or official action having been taken by 
the board with reference to the position 
which the teacher held with the school 
district. 


Question: May a professional employe 
be dismissed in the absence of receipt 
of notice of a statement of charges and 
a hearing in accordance with the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure Law? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction found that in this case 
the method adopted by the board in 
dismissing the teacher was in clear vio 
lation of the Teachers’ Tenure Lav; 
that pursuant to prior opinions of tht 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the decision of the Superior Cour 
of Pennsylvania in Swink’s Case, 13? 
Pa. Superior Ct. 107, the decision of 
the board must be reversed. 

It is further to be noted in this case 
that two witnesses were related to ont 
of the complainants. Objection to theit 
testimony was raised by counsel for tht 
teacher. The Superintendent called 
tention to the provisions of Section 
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1205(g) of the School Code, which 

provide as follows: 
“No member of any board of 
school directors shall vote on any 
roll call if he is related as father, 
mother, brother, sister, husband, 
wife, son, daughter, stepson, step- 
daughter, grandchild, nephew, 
niece, first cousin, sister-in-law, 
brother-in-law, uncle or aunt to the 
professional employe involved or 
to any of the parties instituting 
the complaint.” 

The action of the board of school di- 

rectors in dismissing the teacher was 

reversed and his reinstatement ordered. 





John Ashton, et al v. Henry Jones, et al, 
School Directors of Springbrook Town- 
ship School District 
Court of Common Pleas of Lackawanna 
County 
In Equity 
No. 33 September Term, 1946 
Decided August 29, 1946 


Facts; A large number of the inhabi- 
tants of Springbrook Township school 
district objected to the abandonment 
of four schools in Springbrook Town- 
ship and the transfer of the pupils to 
a school in Moscow school district. The 
inhabitants alleged that a heavy and 
unnecessary tax burden will be placed 
upon the taxpayers of Springbrook 
Township; that to compel the pupils 
now attending the Springbrook schools 
to go to Moscow would work an undue 
hardship; that overcrowding and con- 
gestion would result in the Moscow 
school. In support of this contention, 
however, no evidence was submitted by 
the objectors. 

Question: May the residents of a school 
district determine the advisability of a 
consolidation of schools? 


Answer: No. 
Discussion: The Court pointed out that 
school directors have discretionary 


power in performing their functions 
and that the courts will not interfere 
with the exercise of this discretion in 
the absence of the abuse of the power. 
It was further pointed out that in this 
case the citizens of Springbrook Town- 
ship believe that a one-room school is 
a better school and that the pupils are 
better educated in a neighborhood 
school than they would be if trans- 
ported to a village graded school. The 
discussion of the court is hereinafter 
set forth verbatim as an interesting side- 
light upon a conflict in educational 
philosophy: 

“The Rural New Yorker, newspaper, 
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and the judge before whom the testi- 
mony was taken sympathizé with their 
view of the situation. 

“College graduates say that they learned 
more from contact with their fellow 
students than they did from the profes- 
sors. Children from large families are 
more apt to succeed than one child. 
In a one-room school where children 
associate both with pupils older and 
younger than themselves, the natural 
life of the larger family is continued 
and the pupils learn more from one 
another than they do from the teacher. 
They have a better view of life than 
children who associate in a grade with 
only persons of their own age from the 
time they are children until they get 
through high school. It frequently oc- 
curs that pupil will finish grade and 


high school subjects from a one-room 
school in half the school time that they 
would spend in a graded school. 
“However, the one-room school is a 
much more difficult school for the 
teacher and the school superintendent. 
As soon as the population reaches the 
point where they can build a school 
that requires a janitor and a sufficient 
number of pupils for grades, the school 
directors always build the school that 
way and the playground disappears from 
overcrowding. Thereupon, the children 
are lockstepped with those of their own 
age from thence on until they are 
through school and college. 

“As this is the accepted way to conduct 
schools throughout the United States 
it is impossible for court to interfere 
with their discretion.” 





Colleges Celebrate Anniversaries 


Bucknell Observes 
Centennial 


Bucknell University, celebrating her 
100th anniversary June 29, was pledged 
by her eighth president, Herbert L. 
Spencer, “to meet the challenge of her 
second century with the same high pur- 
pose and dauntless faith that have 
marked her first 100 years.” 

With several thousand alumni in at- 
tendance to pay tribute to their alma 
mater, Dr. Spencer atid Arnaud C. 
Marts, former president, participated in 
a formal ceremony which was broad- 
cast to the University’s 12,000 alumni 
and witnessed by representatives of 155 
colleges. 

As a surprise feature, Mary B. Harris, 
trustee, announced the award of a Spe- 
cial Certificate of Achievement and a 
gold medal to Mrs. Harriet M. Stevens, 
104-year-old Bucknell alumna of Hamp- 
ton, Va. Mrs. Stevens was graduated 
from the Lewisburg Female Institute, as 
the women’s branch of the University 
was originally known, in 1858 at the 
age of 16. 


Shippensburg 
Inaugurates Dr.Gilbert 


Levi Gilbert was inaugurated as the 
tenth president of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, during the 75th an- 
niversary celebration of the institution, 
May 24 to 28. Doctor Gilbert, who 
graduated from Shippensburg in 1917, 
became president when he returned from 


Germany where he had been a Major 
with AMG. 

Henry Klonower represented the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at the 
Convocation and Raymond G. Mowrey 
the Board of Trustees. General Jacob 
L. Devers spoke. 

Commencement exercises were on 
May 28 and the address was given by 
Cathleen M. Champlin, President of the 
PSEA. 


West Chester Has 
Gala Celebration 


The State Teachers College at West 
Chester climaxed the 75th Anniversary 
of its founding with a gala celebration 
that lasted five days. Between the 
twenty-third and twenty-seventh of May, 
educators, representatives of universities, 
colleges, and schools of education, 
alumni, parents, and friends participated 
in the various programs throughout this 
diamond jubilee. 

On commencement day, Monday, May 
27, the graduating class was addressed 
by the Honorable Owen J. Roberts, 
former Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Degrees were 
conferred upon the members of the 
graduating class, who also joined the 
ranks of the alumni, among them 
Francis Harvey Green, Furman H. 
Gyger, Joseph V. Gallagher, Elsie Sing- 
master Lewars, Mark Sullivan, Ger- 
trude Schell, Ruth Anderson, Harvey E. 
Gayman, and many other distinguished 
graduates who have made their mark in 
the world. 


South of the Border Schools 


A Course in World 
Relations 


AticE M. GoopMAN, Upper Darby 
High School 


At the third Spanish Language In- 
stitute devoted to the special needs and 
interests of United States teachers of 
Spanish held in Mexico, D. F.,, from 
June 25 to August 9, 1946, Pennsyl- 
vania was represented by eight teachers: 
Gratia V. Kendall, Jenkintown High 
School; Margaret T. McGee, Yeadon 
High School; Catherine D. McKee, 
Forest Hills Junior High School; 
Rita M. Roegge and William A. 
Mitchell, Mt. Lebanon Senior High 
School; Elizabeth M. Newton, Camp 
Hill High School; Dorothy M. Norton, 
McKeesport High School; and Alice 
M. Goodman, Upper Darby Senior 
High School. 

A total of 101 teachers, representing 
- 36 states, Puerta Rico, and Cuba, at- 
tended the Institute, which was held 
under the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education and the Department 
of State in cooperation with the Na- 
tional University of Mexico and the 
Mexican Ministry of Public Education. 
Members were selected by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the re- 
spective states. 


The Institute Program 


Members of the Institute, meeting 
at the National University of Mexico, 
attended classes from 3:00 to 7:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. The Institute 
program offered the following courses: 
Conversation on Everyday Life Topics, 
Mexican Civilization, Grammar and 
Composition, and Mexican Literature 
and Music. There were special classes 
in practical phonetics and in Mexican 
dances. Each registrant upon completing 
a minimum of three courses with a 
grade of C or better was eligible for 
a grant of $100, which was provided 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. , 

Additional Opportunities 

In connection with their studies, the 
teachers visited several types of Mexican 
schools and institutions, including ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational and 
technical schools, private and penal in- 


stitutions, orphanages, and social serv- 
ice centers. These visits were arranged 
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by Gabino A. Palma, Secretary of Pub- 
lic Education. 

During their stay in Mexico City, the 
teachers lived with Mexican families, 
thus obtaining a more intimate knowl- 
edge of Mexican life and customs. 
Many teachers signed up for the in- 
formant services on an exchange-for- 
English basis at the English Language 
Institute held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library. 

Visits Advised 

Visits to places of historical, archi- 
tectural, and archaeological interest were 
advised. Before and after the institute 
session, many members planned trips 
to the pyramids of Teotihuacan; the 
Indian market of Toluca; Cortes’ Palace 
and the Borda Gardens in Cuernavaca; 
the silver shops of picturesque, colonial 
Taxco; the coffee and sugar cane plan- 
tations of Orizaba; Fortin and Cordoba 
with their tropical flowers and fruits; 
the active volcano of Paricutin; Lake 
Patzcuaro; the Rosary Chapel and Hid- 
den Convent of Puebla and nearby Cho- 
lula with 365 churches; the textile and 
pottery factories of Oaxaca; the sandy 
beaches of Acapulco on the Pacific Coast 
and of Vera Cruz on the Gulf. Within 
the city the United States teachers took 
advantage of varied attractions: the 
Mexican Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Carlos Chavez; the mu- 
seums and art exhibits; the churches 
and the Cathedral; Chapultepec Castle; 
the interesting and colorful markets, 
frontén events, and the bullfights. 


Mexico City 
Mexico City is today a busy, ever- 
crowded capital, modern in many re- 
spects. The traffic problems and housing 
shortage are acute in this center of 


old-age traditions and historic mony. 
ments. The cost-of-living is rising, by 
one can still get 4.85 pesos for an Amer. 
ican dollar and, if he is economical, cap 
live on three dollars a day. One 
bargains in the bright sunshine with the 


sturdy native vendors for silver articles | 
tooled leather products, lace-trimmed | 


blouses, and sarapes; and, as he turns 


homeward with his purchases, sees al. R 
ways the picture of the mountains dom. 7 


inated by snow-capped volcanoes. 


Impressions 


Those teachers who spent a happy, F 
busy summer at the Institute, have a F 
new and lasting impression of ou > 
neighbors “south of the border.” They F 
could not help absorbing some of the [ 
complete relaxation of their new friends f 


nor being impressed by the courtesy and 
the spirit of hospitality of the Mexican 


home. The whole world needs more of | 


the expression of affection within the 
family; the real pride and inspiring 
enthusiasm of group singing of the 
national anthem; the sincerity of the 
Mexicans observing their anniversaries 
and “‘saints days”; the industry of the 
Indian in making his meager living. 

A summer in Mexico is work under 
pleasant situations; it is an inspiring 
course in World Relations. 


—— 


Costa Rica Reopens 
Summer University 


The Inter-American Summer Univer- 
sity of Costa Rica was established by 
Presidential decree in August, 1940. 
Its first session was held in 1941 with 
Licenciado Alejandro Aguilar Machado 
as rector and Fletcher Ryan Wickham as 
secretary. War prevented a second ses- 
sion until 1946 when the following 
courses were offered: Fonetica—by 
Roberto Brenes Mesen, Professor Emer- 








Members of Spanish Language Institute 
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NEXT MEETING OF COMMITTEE— 
The Committee adjourned to meet on 
October 19, to consider other important 
items on the agenda. 







H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary 
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Education Congress to 
Discuss Retirement 


The Annual Education Congress of 
school administrators will meet in the 
Forum of the Education Building, No- 
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New NEA Commission Discusses Emergency 


The New NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, of which C. O. Williams, 
State College, is a member, met in 
Washington, D. C., in September. The 
Commission considered the means of 
solving the nation-wide teacher short- 
age, and made a number of recom- 
mendations. It summed up the basic 
facts of this emergency of teacher short- 
age as follows: 


Cause and Effect 


A wartime shortage in the supply of 
teachers at the present time is still in- 
creasing and greater than any time 
during the war. The shortage promises 
to continue through a definite number 
of years unless it is met more realistic- 
ally. Last year 108,000 teachers with 
substandard emergency certificates were 
employed in American schools. During 
the war period 60,000 positions were 
dropped. This year the number of 
emergency teachers not yet summarized 
nationally will be much greater. 

Since Pearl Harbor, at least 350,000 
public school teachers have left the pro- 
fession. As a result, in addition to 
unfilled positions and substandard prep- 
aration, the schools are now operating 
with more inexperienced teachers than 
im many years. 

The average annual salary of teachers 
and principals has increased from 
$1,470 in 1940-41 to about $2,000 last 
year. This increase has not kept up 
with the rise in living cost and has 
proved entirely insufficient to attract the 
required number of persons into teach- 
ing. The average salary now is below 
that of many unskilled laborers. It 
compares unfavorably, for example, 
with the minimum salary of $2,645 and 
the average salary of $4,150 in federal 
professional positions. In 1945, the 
average salary of all federal employes 
in Continental United States was 
$2,595. 

Low salaries are only one of the 
factors in the situation of shortage 
wherein the profession is failing to at- 
tract a sufficient number of competent 
persons. At present education cannot 
compete favorably with personnel in 
business, industry, civil service, and 
military service. Contributing factors 
are housing shortages for married and 
unmarried teachers, increasing teaching 
load, frustrating working conditions, 
and lack of normal social life. Teachers 


College enrolments are failing to re- 
cover sufficiently fast from a wartime 
decline of 50%. In fact, teachers 
colleges throughout the country are 
being pressed into service for 1946-47 
education of students not planning to 
teach. At present only one-half of the 
normal proportion of GI students are 
planning to teach. The teaching pro- 
fession needs many more men. The 
war has decreased seriously the pro- 
portion of men. 


Action Must Be Taken 


The Commission believes that the 
following action must be taken: 

(1) Minimum salaries should be 
started at much higher levels for in- 
experienced persons with four years of 
college preparation. Annual salaries 
should yield the equivalent of a $45 
per week on a 52-week basis. 

(2) Annual salary increases should 
start with the second year of service 
and should continue with additional ex- 
perience and training. A level of at 
least $4,000 should be reached in ten 
years for college trained persons. 

(3) Traditional overloads must be 
reduced to preserve the health and 
morale of teachers. To adjust school 
instruction to individual differences of 
ability, a teacher cannot change from 
ineffective mass instruction methods to 
more individualized attention to differ- 
ing abilities and needs, unless the 
standard size of classes is brought 
within the range of 25-30 pupils. 
Teachers in departmentalized schools, 
such as high schools, cannot deal effec- 
tively with more than 100 pupils per 
day in four, or at most, five classes per 
day, plus the extra-curricular duties 
expected of them. 


Poor Teaching Costs Too 


(4) Our colleges and universities 
must cease as soon as it is possible to 
admit for preparation and to graduate 
into the teaching profession persons 
with low ability. Far more students of 
high ability must be attracted into 
teaching by adequate salaries and 
modern school programs. 

(5) The communities of our nation 
must realize quickly that they must 
spend more money on education as they 
do on everything else. Rising prices 
are doubling the cost of construction, 
yet present buildings will not house 
tomorrow’s avalanche of children. The 


defenses for war and peace begin in 
the primary grades and continue 


through the graduate schools. Educa. a 


tion in large groups deprives children — 


of individual opportunity, and mas; 
regimentation deprives future citizens 


of opportunities to practice the initiative " 


and cooperative endeavors that appear 


to be promising hopes for a functional 7 


Democracy. Superior education is ex. 
pensive, but not so costly as deteriora. 
tion or regimentation. Further, since 
many of our most talented students do 
not go on to higher education because 
of lack of finances, the Commission 
recommends :the extension of 
scholarships to the most competent as 
a wise social investment in talent. 


Federal Funds for Equalization 


(6) Opposition to adequate taxes for 
education must be overcome. The 
budgets for education are a basic in- 
vestment in citizenship and not a used 
up expenditure. We spend about 
$2,500,000 or 1.5% of our present 
national income on elementary and 
secondary education. England is spend- 
ing about 2% of her national income 
on an expanding plan of education. 
The U.S.S.R. is reported to be spend- 
ing from 5 to 8% of her national in- 
come on education. Our nation’s pres- 
ent educational budget needs to be in- 
creased speedily by one-half to $2,000, 
000,000 from local, state, and federal 
sources in order to reestablish a teach- 
ing profession and to educate all of 
our children. Substantial federal sub- 
sidies only can fairly equalize the tax 
load for education on a nationwide 
basis. Equalization cannot be effected 
otherwise. Unfortunately, the least 
money for schools is available in states 
and communities where children are the 
most numerous. Rural life with over 
one-half of the children is spending a 
scant one-third of the nation’s educa- 
tional budget on them. 

The common trend of spending less 
money per student on teacher prepara- 
tion than for other types of general 
and professional higher education must 
be remedied. Adequate preparation for 
teaching requires professional libraries, 
campus and off campus laboratory 
schools, supervised practice teaching 
and interneships, psycho-educational 
clinics, graduate work, and more com- 
munity contacts. These facilities re- 
quire much more money than is now 
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usually appropriated to teachers col- 


| eges, liberal arts colleges, and schools 
| of education for teacher-preparing pur- 


poses. The average length of college 
preparation of all teachers should be 
lengthened to four and five years. 

(7) Effective tenure, retirement, and 
tax legislation must be extended to all 
stites and institutions. 

(8) In-service education of teachers 
is of prime importance. Teacher edu- 
cating colleges and universities should 
provide consultant service which would 


| give stimulation and growth for teachers 


in terms of their community and the 


children they teach. Such services can- 


not be rendered with present staff, and, 
if established, must be supported by 


additional funds. 


(9) Affiliated commissions on teacher 
education and professional standards in 
each of the state education associations 
should be established at once. 


A Chautauqua Report 

This Commission resulted from the 
recommendation of the Emergency Con- 
ference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply, held at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
this summer previous to the Buffalo 
convention. Of interest are certain 
sections of the report on Salaries as 
Related to Teacher Preparation and 
Supply of a committee chairmanned by 
R. C. Webster of PSEA Headquarters 
Staff. 

Local action. The Committee recom- 
mends that at the local level the educa- 
tional association and the school admin- 
istration take steps to study and analyze 
the local salary situation; to enlist the 
advice and help of advisory committees 
of representative lay citizens in formu- 
lating a program of action; to inform 
the profession and the public of the 
existing emergency; and to find ways 
and means of improving the local salary 
standards. 

State responsibility. The Committee 
recommends that state education asso- 
ciations take the lead in securing ade- 
quate state minimum salary standards 
and establish services for constituent 
local associations for guiding and in- 
structing them in developing local 
salary schedules. 

National action. The Committee rec- 
ommends that state aid be supplemented 
by federal aid for all states where by 
actual formula it is determined that 
the state is making an adequate effort 
to maintain defensible minimum salary 
standards. 

Only through an informed profession 
and an informed public can teachers 
salaries be raised to professional levels. 
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NEA Leadership Institute 


Two Pennsylvania teachers attended the Organization Leadership Institute 
sponsored by the National Education Association at American University in 
Washington, D. C., during August. They have reported on their participation 
in this institute and we are very glad to present their reactions to our readers. 


A Noble Experiment 


Francis J. Hathy 
Lancaster 

This was the first institute of this 
kind which had been sponsored by the 
NEA. It lasted four weeks. By meet- 
ing certain requirements, graduate or 
undergraduate credit was given by, the 
American University. Many attended 
without seeking credit. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, NEA Journal 
editor, was the director, assisted by 
Ruth Coyner Little and Mildred Fenner. 
Dean T. O. Marshall of the university 
cooperated with NEA headquarters. 

The formal work of the institute 
consisted of four phases: 1) public 
speaking, 2) parliamentary law, 3) 
history of NEA, and 4) discussion of 
the various phases of NEA work by 
members of the, NEA headquarters 
staff. Classes lasted from 8 to 12. Each 
class had its own instructor. 

During the afternoons of the first 
two weeks the group visited places of 
historical interest. These excursions 
were arranged by the university. One 
afternoon was spent getting acquainted 
with the facilities and services of NEA 
headquarters. Many hours were spent 
reading and studying in the Congres- 
sional and NEA libraries. 

The membership expressed keen in- 
terest in many problems which time did 
not permit to discuss fully during 
regular class periods. As a result, 
evening group discussions were held. 
Attendance was strictly voluntary. The 
size of the groups varied according 
to interest in the topic under considera- 
tion. There were seldom less than 
fifteen present at any meeting and as 
many as thirty or more at many of 
the others. This phase is mentioned to 
show the type of people attending thé 
institute and the enthusiasm shown in 
professional organization work. 

Some of the ‘problems discussed that 
were of unusual interest were: planning 
a publication, local salary campaigns, 
programs for the local, public relations, 
organizing committee work, and local 
affiliation with AFL. Members repre- 
sented twenty-two different states and 
China, and quite interesting, varied, 
and helpful views were expressed. 

Thirty-six members comprised this 
first institute. It was an experiment 


and a noble, successful one. NEA 
headquarters contemplates increasing 
the number to 100 for the summer of 
1947—four groups of twenty-five. 

The pleasant associations, the serious- 
ness with which we took our work, the 
free and willing exchange of views and 
varied experiences led me to believe 
that the institute was an outstanding 
success. In my judgment this work 
should not only be continued in Wash- 
ington, but similar institutes should 
be planned in each state. 


A Living Entity 
William J. Brown 
Forty Fort 

The headquarters staff of our national 
professional teacher association pre- 
sented on the campus of American 
University a comprehensive display of 
the National Education Association pro- 
gram. Here, teachers from many states 
could become personally acquainted 
with the men and women who on a 
national basis are responsible for the 
activation of much American phil- 
osophy of education. We found the 
resident staff of the NEA in Washing- 
ton were our friends who each gave 
freely of time and talent to show us 
what the NEA does to implement the 
considered will of the American teacher 
in the field. 

We learned that the NEA is a living 
entity. Officers and staff are people 
like ourselves who work at the business 
of making education effective in the 
daily life of all our citizens. Whereas, 
before this Institute many of us had a 
hazy concept of the total organization, 
we now envision the secretaries, de- 
partments, and commissions of NEA as 
actual personalities. We met and talked 
with Carr, Dawson, DuShane, Givens, 
Pinkston, and Miller. They were our 
lecturers on occasion and were person- 
ally available for interview and consul- 
tation. We know about the work of 
the organization divisions through talks 
with Ashby, Douglass, Farley, Hubbard, 
Marston, Martin, and Morgan. The 
names of Berns, Fenner, Little, 
Maehling, Marshall, Samuelson, and 
Titus now have life attributes in our 
thinking because we recall good teach- 
ers, mentors, and very real friends. The 

(Turn to Page 91) 








American Bodiform Au- 
ditorium Chair No. 12-001 


American Envoy Desk 
. 36. 





No. 


HUGE 
School Furniture 


provides healthier comfort 
for your pupils .... more 
economical service for you 


*“AMERICAN” schoolroom furniture is best for your 

pupils, and best for you, because it offers the utmost 
in restful, hygienic comfort together with the finest in 
sound, solid construction that means years of money- 
saving service. 

Consider, for example, the No. 334 American Uni- 
versal Lifting-Lid Desk illustrated above. This versatile 
desk is scientifically designed for correct posture, effec- 
tive sight conservation, and ample waiting comfort. 
And it is sturdily constructed to serve you well over a 
long period of years. Notice the exceptionally strong, 
one-piece sahelee steel frame which assures maximum 
durability with minimum weight for easy moving. Both 
the desk and seat are adjustable for height. 

You will find it profitable to follow the example of 
leading schools everywhere and look to American Seat- 
ing Company for all your needs. ““American’s” complete 
line of school furniture and accessories includes Uni- 
versal Lifting-Lid and Better-Sight Desks, Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Steel Folding 
Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs, Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs, and Universal Tables. Write today for full details. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
918 Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 


American Seating Company 
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Public Relations-Council Topic 


Cathleen M. Champlin, President, PSEA, presided at the 
ninth meeting of the Executive Council on October 12. 


A New MIMEOGRAPH—The Council approved the pur. 


chase of a new mimeograph, not from the budget allotment 7 ing— 
5 and t 
= They 
Bof u 
© minis 
> us—v¥ 


for new equipment, but from surplus. Purchase of a letter 
sealer was also approved. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—The Committee on Public Relations, | 


W. D. McCoy, chairman, report of 71 pages was approved 
for printing subject to the usual editorial revision. The 
report recommended the employment as a member of Head. 
quarters Staff an assistant to carry on public relations work 
for the Association. 

The Council recommended that the President appoint a 
committee to study 1) the ways and means of securing 
money to appoint this assistant, and 2) job or personnel 
specifications. 

STATE CONVENTION—The Rules of Procedure as used 
at the 1945 Convention were approved. 

British exchange teachers will be invited to be guests of 
the PSEA at the convention meetings. Their expenses will 
be paid from the NEA War and Peace Fund. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS—John Gerhardt, chairman 
of the Committee on Constitutional Problems, presented 
amendments to the Constitution as prepared by the commit 
tee. The Council members gave approval as indicated by 
their signatures to the amendments printed in this issue. 

LITIGATION ExPENSES—Legal expense incurred in the 
litigation of T. Ellwood Sones, Centre County, attendant 
to being commissioned superintendent, was approved. 

—H. E. GayMan, Executive Secretary. 








CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION « DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University these 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading te 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science im 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Pena 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Supes- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD? KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


‘Write the Registrar © Bread and Montgomery Avenae, Phila. 
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NEA Leadership Institute 
(From Page 89) 


specialists staff who trained us in Par- 
liamentary Law and in Public Speak- 
ing—we will long remember Gregg, 
and the team of “Hutch and Caleb.” 





© They really worked with us, for most 


lations, F of us 


a © ministrations. We know they improved 
-o 


' us—we sensed it as personal improve- 
© ment. 


discovered we needed their 


Having as our guides these many 


4 personalities, really specialists, our many 


we 


va 


individual vague ideas regarding our 
professional organization were speedily 


' darified. Not that in four short weeks 
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| of five mornings each we all learned 


all about everything—we didn’t. But 
we did each and everyone of us have 
opportunity to learn much about how 
professional people can work effectively 
together. And we did learn about and 
clear up many of our own problems of 


| professional interest because there was 


available and instantly at hand some 
one willing to point the way to better 
understanding. 

There we saw leadership daily in ac- 
tion. And we could take our cue from 
what we saw and experienced and 





plan to apply the pattern to our local 
situation as we returned to our several 
teaching posts. 

In conclusion it seems to me that 
here in the Commonwealth we would 
do well to consider the proposition to 
offer Pennsylvania teachers a PSEA 
Institute in Harrisburg next summer. 

eG. 


Patience Wins 


A gentle old Quaker, driving along 
a lane between Newington and Hornsey, 
encountered a young man driving from 
the opposite direction. There was not 
room enough for them to pass each 
other, unless one of them would back 
up his car. 

“I think,” called out the Quaker in 
a fatherly tone, “thou should make way 
for me, for I am older than thou art.” 

“T'll not budge an inch,” the young 
man angrily replied. Then he pulled 
out a newspaper and began to read as he 
sat still in his car. 

The Quaker leaned back comfortably 
in his seat and let his eyes wander con- 
tentedly over the peaceful rural scene. 
“Friend,” he called out at length, “when 
thou has read that paper I should be 
glad if thou wouldst lend it me.” 

The young man gave up the contest. 


The Dark Lining 


In the new store, Murphy was plainly 
the optimist, while Perkins, his partner, 
had a pessimistic turn of mind. Busi- 
ness during the first week had been 
exceptionally good, and Murphy was 
feeling properly glad and grateful. 

“Well Perkins,” he chortled, “we've 
had a rousing week, haven’t we? One 
constant run of customers, and good 
ones, too, from Monday morning to 
Saturday night.” 

But Perkins refused to be elated. 

“Yes,” he admitted dourly, “we've 
had good business. But look at those 
front doors. If people keep shoving 
through them like they have during the 
past week the hinges will be worn out 
before the month is out.” 





“Let us be men, with the courage to 
change those things which should be 
changed, the serenity to hold fast to 
those things which should not be 
changed, and the intelligence to dis- 
tinguish between the two.” 

Quoted in speech of PRESIDENT 
HAMILTON HOLT, Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention, Atlantic City, 
June 10 





NATURAL COLOR 
WILD FLOWER BOOKLETS! 


TEACHER! What an unusual offer this is! It has all sorts of 
possibilities — art, science, social studies, or just the diver- 
sion and educational value of flowers in all their colors. 


ERE is good news for you and the 
other teachers in your school — 

a package of beautiful and colorful 
flower booklets. You know how hard 
it is to find a set of color pictures of 
flowers which combine low cost with 
good color printing. Here are modern 
color photographs — fresh, bright, in- 
expensive. Each of your pupils now 
can have a personal wild flower pic- 
ture collection in his own booklet. 
With it, a child can learn the names 
of wild flowers as he turns the pages. 


A HINT OF THE 
CORRELATIONS 


Drawing — color and design 

Music and Literature — flowers in poetry 
and song 

Geography —from the Arctic to the 
Equator 

Composition—subjects for essays on every 


HIS is next best to bringing the 


flowers themselves into your class- 


room in winter. The pictures are so 


true to life! They even show a bee 





page 

Flowers and Food— flowers of wheat, 
corn, apples 

Seasons — Where are they in winter? 
Snow and seeds. 


HOW TO GET 


You can get a trial package of a dozen 
booklets for $1, with teacher’s manual 
sheets. This includes all delivery costs. 
The complete room unit with 36 individ- 
ual booklets and teacher’s manual sheets 
is $3, or you can get 24 for $2. Remem- 
ber each separate booklet has 63 flower 
photographs in color, Send your request to 


SALADA TEA COMPANY 
DEPT. 18, BOSTON, MASS. 


gathering nectar from a thistle, a mon- 
arch butterfly on goldenrod. The six- 
teen pages contain SIXTY-THREE 
flower pictures, including ponds and 
fields. It is something you should not 
miss. If you don’t want the complete 
room unit of 36 booklets — send a 


dollar for a dozen just to try this out. 
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Junior Red Cross 
in Action 


The international gift box project of 
the Junior Red Cross, this year requir- 
ing more than a million boxes, provides 
an active outlet for school work through- 
out the elementary and secondary grades. 
Good buying habits, mathematics, and 
economics are easily integrated with the 
project of purchasing the toothbrushes, 
paste, combs, toys, and games and other 
small articles for gifts. In many Penn- 
sylvania and other state school systems 
students have raised the money for these 
purchases through class-sponsored plays, 
concerts, and other entertainments put 
on before the community. English and 
dramatics teachers have found these to 
be appealing ways of teaching. 


Another phase of the international 
program, and one which gives the widest 
possible scope for integration with the 
school study plan, is the international 
correspondence project. Through these 
albums and _ letter-booklets, American 
students and those in other countries 
have established a firm foundation for 
international goodwill, based on friend- 
ship through mutual interest and under- 
standing. 


After selecting a country with which 
to exchange albums, the students decide 
on a general theme—such as sports, the 
community, holidays, the Junior Red 
Cross program, any of a score of varied 
subjects. Then all classes contribute. 
Art, manual training, and home econo- 
mics classes do their part with illustra- 
tions, covers, and page decorations. So- 
cial studies groups collect and compile 
information to be written by English 
classes and in some cases by language 
classes in French or Spanish. By telling 
their foreign friends about games and 
sports groups, students have reason to 
use the knowledge gained in physical 
education and hygiene and health 
classes. Thus, international correspon- 
dence acts as a springboard from which 
the teacher may launch studies in social 
sciences, languages, mathematics, the 
arts, and health and hygiene. 


Students at the Fell School, Phila- 
delphia, are exchanging albums with 
similar age groups in Ireland. At the 
Chester Street School in Kingston pupils 
prepare their albums for young Ha- 
waiians while the McNaugher School in 
Pittsburgh has traded interests and in- 
formation with pupils in Chile. Pupils 
at the College Avenue Elementary in 
Swarthmore are pen pals with young 
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Doing something about a problem instead 
of just talking about it, the American Junior 
Red Cross in the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter, Philadelphia, tackled the problem 
of interracial relations by preparing and 
putting into practice a program for the 
playgrounds of Philadelphia. Songs, movies, 
games, and suggestions for bazaars and ex- 
hibits were made available to all city play- 
ground directors, each item in some way 
contributing to better understanding of 
minority groups. Theme of the program was 
the slogan born of the war: “Now All 
Together." 

The big ones take care of the little ones 
at Southwark School playground. This Italian 
young'un thinks German Peter makes a pretty 
good "big brother." 

Photo: Doris Wallace 
American Red Cross Photographer 


citizens in Colombia and the Wilson 
School students at Carbondale are mak- 
ing friends with French boys and girls. 
Pennsylvania schools have participated 
in intersectional correspondence, taking 
advantage of an opportunity to know 
other Junior Red Cross members in the 
states. Manchester Grammar School in 
York corresponds with a Utah group 
and the Drexel Hill School, Drexel Hill 
(near Philadelphia) exchanges albums 
with students in Texas. 


Still another part of the world-wide 
picture is the National Children’s Fund, 
a nationally administered fund for the 
aid of all children. Comprised of volun- 
tary contributions from Junior groups, 
the fund takes care of sending candy, 
shoes, milk and many other articles to 
children in countries so recently ravaged 
by war. Money for the contributions is 
raised through school projects, plays, 
sales, paper salvage campaigns and 
through individual efforts such as baby 
sitting, doing household chores or tend- 
ing store. Through all of these enter- 
prises good citizenship, personal respon- 
sibility and cooperation are taught. 








To School, Community, Nation 
Peacetime participation in Junior Red 
Cross offers infinite possibilities for en. 


riching the school and community. Ip | 


many Pennsylvania schools, Junior Red | 
(7 publis 


Cross councils have taken over such 
school functions as safety council, moni- 


tor system, school store and lunch pro. | 
grams, government and recreation ac. | 
Directed and supervised by | 


pupils F 


tivities. 
their teacher-sponsors, these 
render their schools a large service. At 
the same time, they personalize a fun- 
damental of Junior Red Cross: that its 
members should learn by doing. - 

Under the direct supervision of their 
teacher-sponsors, Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers have wakened to a new social con. 
sciousness and an awareness of the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship in a 
world where, ultimately, they will share 
in its control. Already the foundations 
of goodwill and cooperation have been 
laid. The structure of peace is in pro- 
gress, and the American Junior Red 
Cross, as well as other Junior Red Cross 
societies in the world are contributing 
to its formation. 
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ach 0) \THe IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN SEC- 
tion ac- {> = onpary ScHoors. Frank A. Butler, 
ised by |} The Pennsylvania State College, 412 
pupils | pp. University of Chicago Press. $3.50 
vice. At In this revised edition, Dr. Butler re- 
>a fk J emphasizes and reinforces the principles 
; . lstressed in the original 1939 edition with 
that its new examples, illustrations, and bibliog- 
ae raphy in each chapter, expanding and clari- 
of their | fying, especially, the chapters on principles, 
ss mem. | objectives, and unit planning and teaching. 
Ee Stressing the why of teaching rather than 
‘ial con. the how, and pointing out that improve- 
the te- ‘ment must begin with the individual 
ip in a — teacher, Dr. Butler makes secondary educa- 
ill share — tion dependent upon the development of 
ndations worthy objectives, the use of psycholog- 
ically sound methods to channel the pupil’s 
"6 been energy into the self-activity best fitted for 
IN pro- | the attainment of these objectives, the rec- 
ior Red | ognition of individual differences and needs 
~d Cross | for diagnostic and remedial measures, and 
ributin concern for the optimum physical and so- 
8 F cial environment for learning. He urges 
that learning be generalized and unified 
————— f rather than fragmentary. 
sers Wuy Pupits Fait IN READING. Helen M. 
Robinson. 270 pp. University of Chi- 
96 cago Press. $3 
90 This book is the study of causes and re- 
medial treatment in the teaching of read- 
ay ing. In the first part, analyzing the litera- 
at cover Bure on the subject, this book brings 
96 | together for the first time information from 
— all the related fields and summarizes—with 
the aid of specialists in social work, psy- 
66 | chiatry, pediatrics, neurology, ophthalmol- 
69 | °8Y speech correction, otolaryngology, en- 
docrinology, and psychology—all the known 
68 | causes for reading difficulty. This theoret- 
96 ical framework is, in the second part of 
the book, applied to 30 specific cases and 
70 — author’s and specialists’ conclusions drawn. 
o PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN 
96 ENGLISH HANDBOOK. Walsh and 
96 Walsh. McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Books I, II, and 
66 III, $0.27 each. Handbook, $0.18 
66 The exercise books for grades seven, 
eight, and nine of the Handbooks have been 
96 | completely revised. These books provide a 
66 | learning program so plain and simple that 
students pursue it with genuine enthusiasm. 
96 Students make their own corrections be- 
91 | Cause the explanations and examples in the 
Handbook help them to determine correct 
65 usage. A set of tests is provided to accom- 
-k cover | pany each book and a Teacher’s Key and 
96 Reference Guide accompanies class orders. 
95 | Dictionary oF TECHNICAL TeRMS. F. S. 
Crispin. 428 pp. Illus. Bruce Publish- 
90 ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75 
nc. 65 The seventh printing of this dictionary 
66 | ‘84 completely revised edition of the 1945 
Printing. It includes many new words 
68 | which were coined as a result of wartime 
93 technical development, as well as new 
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Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 
3 ublishers. The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical 
: intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether 


reviews but 


terms and definitions in the field of aero- 
nautics, auto mechanics, electricity, plas- 
tics, and welding. A book for libraries and 
technical schools. 











Some suggested sources for 








your Christmas play... 


Faced with the yearly problem of 
where and how to lay your hands ona 
suitable classroom or assembly play 
for Christmas or for any other occa- 
sion, you might care to cut out and 


save the following source list... 


Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22,N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—ms. 
and published form—% to 1% hrs. long. 
Also one of 15 min. radio scripts. 


Children’s Theatre Press, 

Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogues of long plays for 
children of all ages. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Catalogue, ‘‘ Plays for Young People’’— 
short and long plays, assembly programs, 
direction hints. 


“Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 

People,”’ 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Published monthly, October- May—very 
short one-act plays for various age groups; 
seasonal, holiday plays. 





Row, Peterson & Co., 

1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Illustrated catalogue— plays for children 
of all ages; also operettas and pageants. 


Samuel French, Inc., 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Catalogue of short and long Christmas 
plays for children of all ages. 


These catalogues are free upon request. If 
further interested, refer to the «Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Plays’’, published by the 
American Library Association and available 
at many local libraries or through your state 
library agency. 

s * . 
This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha 
B. King, director and writer of many 
children’s plays, including << Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater’’, «The Christmas Carol’, 
and ‘“The Snow Queen’’. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 


complete chewing satisfaction 





ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING. The Unitea 
Nations. William G. Carr, Consultant, 
United States Delegation, United Na- 
tions Conference, San Francisco. 100 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1 


In the foreword, Mr. Carr says, ‘This 
book has been written with just one sim- 
ple purpose: to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for anyone, young or old, to under- 
stand the United Nations Charter. Part I 
tells why the Charter is important, how the 
United Nations came together to write it 
and how the six main parts of the United 
Nations organization work. It is  illus- 
trated by a series of maps and charts. 
Part I can be read and understood without 
reference to the rest of the book. Part II 








TEACH 


ELEMENTARY 


ENGLISH 


WITH THE WORKBOOKS 


“BUILDING 
CORRECT 
ENGLISH” 


BUILDING CORRECT ENGLISH is a series 
of practical exercises covering the entire 
field of elementary English grades one to 
six inclusive, by authors with practical ele- 
mentary school experience and who know 
how to provide pupil materials most help- 
ful in grammar development. 


Authorship is unified—and textbook values 
are sustained by a sensible ratio between 
social activities and genuine language ex- 
perience. 


You need the books Building Correct Eng- 
lish. They will provide you with a con- 
structive, effective method of teaching ele- 
mentary English. 


The workbooks are attractive in appearance, 
well bound, and printed in large, clear 
type on tinted paper to prevent eye strain. 
illustrations are designed to quicken the 
interest of the pupils. 


Send for BUILDING CORRECT ENGLISH— 
mailed—postpaid—at the following prices: 


Introductory Book 24c Fourth grade 32c 


Second grade - - 24c Fifth grade - 32c 
Third grade - - 28¢ Sixth grade - 32c¢ 


GEOGRAPHY 
WORKBOOK CO. 


Box 14 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 




















is for people who want to learn, and can 
learn, more about the details of the United 
Nations Charter than it is possible to tell 
in the simplified language of Part I. Part 
II gives, in parallel association, first, the 
official text of the United Nations Charter, 
and second, explanations of the more diffi- 
cult terms and references that are used in 
the official text. For those who wish to 
study the Charter even more thoroughly, 
Part III gives a list of some of the many 
pamphlets which are now available and 
some questions which may lead to further 
study.” 


DISCOVERY. 
512° pp: Tilus. 


ADVENTURES IN READING. 
Dorothy N. Knolle, 
Winston. $1.60 

“Adventures in Reading” is a three book 
series—discovery, exploration, and treasure. 

“Discovery,” for seventh graders, has 

stories of animals, adventure, nature, 

books, sports, hobbies, history, humor, and 
customs. Interest and motivation is af- 

forded through the unit arrangement. A 

variety of pupil activities stimulate in- 


terest and provide for individual dif- 
ferences. 
—_—_—@——_—_. 
Books Received 
Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston, 


Mass.: 


BEYOND THE SEAS. The World in Lit- 
erature Series. Collette, Cross, Stauffer. 
$2.40 

Usinc Our Wor.p. Adventuring in 
Science Series. New Edition. Powers, 
Bruner, Neuner, Bradley. $2.16. Work- 
book to accompany Using Our World, 
$0.72. Workbook to accompany Our 
World Changes, $0.68 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 

Ast SE APRENDE EL 
Turk 


EsPANOL. L: H. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
Office of Education 


A CuRRICULUM GUIDE TO FIRE SAFETY. 
$0.10 

HicgH SCHOOL CREDIT AND DIPLOMAS 
THROUGH EXAMINATIONS AND OUT- 
OF-SCHOOL-EXPERIENCES. $0.20 

EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA. $0.25 

EDUCATION IN CosTA RICA. $0.15 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. 


National Education Association 


EDUCATION FOR LEGISLATION. NEA Fed- 
eral Legislative Policies, No. 2. $0.15 
SAFETY EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS. 
Part 1, A guide for administrators in 
teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion. Joint publication of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the National Commission on Safety 


Education. $0.30 
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These publications may be secured from 
the NEA, 1201-16 St, N. W., Washing 
ton, 6. D.C. 


Miscellaneous 


THE STORY OF THE ‘THERMOMETER | 


Lessons in Science Series for school and 
home study. 


Station, Newark 8, N. J. $0.35 


GRAMS. Pennsylvania Game Commis. 
sion, Harrisburg 


Rapio Is Yours. J. H. Spingarn. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.10 


SIGNIFICANT CURRICULUM  DEVELOp. 
MENTS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies, 
George I. Oeste, Editor, Olney High 
School, Philadelphia 20. $1 


_—¢-———— 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES DIVISION, 
Philadelphia Council of American Soviet 
Friendship, 1831 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
delphia 3, has materials available for 
teacher and student use on the USSR. 


REPRINT of an article on Survey of 
Manuscript Writing in the Public 
Schools, that appeared in the March, 
1946, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal may be obtained from the Zaner- 
Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


—_——_9———— 


CALENDAR 


November 1-2—Annual Convention of 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 


November 15-16—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Hazleton 


November 21-22—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

December 13-14—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 26-28—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


1947 

March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 19-22—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League Contests, York 


Science Learning Aids | 
Publishing Co., Box 9085, Clinton Hil] © 
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Notes aud News 


G. ARTHUR STETSON of West 
Chester is a member of the Planning 
Committee of the American Association 


R. G. WALTERS, director of public 


City College, was appointed a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Warren 
State Hospital on October 2. Mr. Wal- 
ters had had considerable experience as 


' an institutional trustee having served 


twelve years as a trustee of the Grove 
City Municipal Hospital, and having 
also served as a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School for 
a number of years. 


OLIVER S. HECKMAN, adviser of 
secondary education in the Department 
of Public Instruction since 1936, has 
accepted the position of supervising 
principal in the Middletown, Lang- 
horne, Langhorne Manor and Hulme- 
ville area. 


WILLIAM T. BEAN of Franklin has 
been elected principal of Butler High 
School. 

JaMEs A. NEWPHER, former director 
of the bureau of professional licensing 
in the Department of Public Instruction 
has been appointed vice-dean of ad- 
missions at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Doctor Newpher was director in 
Pennsylvania for the division of train- 
ing and reemployment, Federal Works 
Agency, from 1940 to 1943. Later he 
became lieutenant commander in the 
Navy and was personnel officer in the 
Navy V-12 program at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


RaLpH D. HorsMAN is now heading 
the Mount Lebanon public schools. 
Doctor Horsman who had served as 
assistant superintendent was promoted 
to the superintendency to succeed L. E. 
Perry. Doctor Perry gave up his posi- 
tion to return to the army. 


D. E. KRUEGER, chairman of com- 
mercial subjects at Abington Senior 





High School, recently made a tour of 
Pennsylvania as State inspector of 
private business schools. Mr. Krueger, 
who is appointed by the committee on 
standards and approvals of Pennsylvania 
business schools, has been working for 
ten years in this capacity. 


TEXTBOOKS are being delivered by air 
freight by the L. W. Singer Company, 
educational publishers of Syracuse, N. 
Y. This summer in an experimental 
flight a full cargo of more than two and 
one-half tons of books was carried from 
the printing plant at Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, to the Syracuse Airport. 


WINsLow TOWNSHIP, Jefferson 
County, teachers and school directors 
met on May 7 for dinner and a program 
in which many of their group partici- 
pated. Samuel Early, supervising prin- 
cipal, paid tribute to John H. Hughes, 
county superintendent, to the directors, 
and to the teachers of the system who 
had made the year a success. 


A $150,000 BOND ISSUE to remodel, 
repair, and rebuild the Pittston High 
School, damaged by a mine subsidence 
more than three years ago, has been 
approved by the Department of Internal 
Affairs. The Pittston school district, 
which asked for the bond approval, 
previously was allocated approximately 
$24,000 from a $200,000 disaster fund 
set up by the 1943 Legislature to help 
repair damages done by mine subsi- 
dences and other natural disasters. The 
State-aid was granted to fill mine voids 
at the school and repair damage to the 
building with a proviso that the school 
district match the gift. 


THE VOTERS of Mt. Lebanon Town- 
ship, at the primary election May 21, 
by a majority of approximately two to 
one, approved a bond issue for $1,- 
500,000 for a post-war building pro- 
gram. This program provides for one 
additional elementary school building, 
a $900,000 addition to the Senior High 
School, and additions and improve- 
ments to five elementary school build- 
ings. 

THE LEBANON COUNTY Teachers’ 
Institute at Cornwall on Friday, Sep- 
tember 6, adopted a resolution in the 
interests of NEA membership. The 
resolution was to increase membership, 
1946-47, on the volunteer basis and, 
1947-48, on the 100% basis. 











TRUE—yer, statistics show 
that 1 out of every 6 teach- 





ers will be sick or injured 
this year. 


You can protect yourself 
against any accident or sick- 
ness. For only a few cents a 
day, a certificate of member- 
ship safeguards your income 
and savings the year ’round. 
You receive prompt, generous 
payments—and there is a 50% 
increase in benefits when you 
are confined to the hospital. 
Over $7,500,000 has already 
been paid in benefits to TPU 
members. Get complete infor- 
mation. ,. mail this coupon to- 
day! 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about ‘‘com- 
plete” protection, 


WINE os viccctchseunicintcertiniatieancinieiccceet 
OTM orton cies tdi catacagecagesasstinses aeescxeents 
ON carats eg is son estar ncededeaevectaal 
Raat Seed yt ee Pence Ameen 
Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 


PROTECTION 











Butler, a teacher in the Broad Street 
school for 31 


L 


son retired in 1932, after having been 


a 


Essington School, Delaware County, for 
the past nineteen years, died July 16. 


Necrology 


Lu_u M. Dawson, aged 84, of 


died in Mt. 
Miss Daw- 


years, 


traffic accident September 13. 
ebanon on September 2. 


teacher for 47 years. 
GERTRUDE BOYLE, a teacher in the 


past 24 years, died on October 4. 





Mary P. LANG, who served in the 
Pittsburgh school system for 51 years 
before her retirement in 1929, died 
October 7 from injury received in a 


GEORGE WALBERT, who taught Ger- 
man in Munhall high school for the 


KATHLEEN RILEY, for a long time a 
teacher in Carlisle High School, died 
on September 14, at the age of 56. 








BRYANT Teachers Bureau snhitine 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. P ites 
rp A: Bevant PHILADELPHIA, PA. National wenn 
hos. B. Bryant PEnnypacker 5-1223 Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR POSITIONS LISTED BY 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Opportunities for promotion are distinctly better now than for many years. 
We welcome enrollments of teachers who are ready for advancement. 


E. F. Maloney, 


Kingsley 1745-1746 E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


Personal Discriminating Service 











Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splended opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


66th Year 











NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- D. Donley - Owner and Manager 
114 North 19th St., East Orange, N. J. Orange 2-0266 


There are many fine opportunities in New Jersey, especially in the kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and special subject fields. Register now for early vacancies next spring. My 16 years 
experience as a _— Jersey Supervising Principal makes it possible for me to be of material 
assistance to yo urs is a personal, discriminating service 


AN AGENCY DEDICATED TO THE SERVICE OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH-FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS AGENCIES 
TEACHERS NOW NEEDED FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 
COLLEGE FIELDS. TEACHERS PLACED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ENROLL NOW FOR ADVANCEMENT 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


ATLANTIC 5398 JOHN B. RITTER, MANAGER 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
through the 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was formerly 
Executive Secretary, N. J. Education Assn. 
Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


offers 
Tenure Pensions 


Good Salaries 














A 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G., N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


IN THE EAST IT’S Se ee 
Better Reading, For 
Better Writing and Pe Mi 


DAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


Primary and Elementary Teachers 


Begin at $1,750 to $2,600 for 9 Months 


No Registration Fee cabulary Builder! Order 
Now! 


ton, Idaho 


For 
For 
High Schools—yes, FOR BETTER JOBS!— 
It’s Smart to Study the New Markhart Vo- 


your complete 5- 
day examination set (grades 8-12) today— 
Markhart Vocabulary Service, Prea- 





96 




















Carmon Ross 


Carmon Ross, Past President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa 
tion, 1934, died in the Hahnemam 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Saturday night, 
October 12, 1946. His vigorous career 
as a teacher, administrator, and mem- 
ber of our Association is well known. 
Among the positions which he held 
were supervising principal, Doylestown 
public schools from 1906-1934; presi 
dent, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
1934-1940; superintendent of the Lans 
downe schools during the second World 
War; and at the time of his death was 
executive secretary of the Public Edu. 
cation and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania, and a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the PSEA. 


Eva M. CowLey, a teacher in 
Crafton High School, until her retire 
ment several years ago, died September 
18 at her home in Washington, Pa. 


C. HERBERT LYON, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Centerville borough 
schools, Washington County, for seven- 
teen years, died August 23. Mr. Lyon 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage on 
April 6. 





Want to Make Friends 


Go forth into the busy world and 
love it, interest yourself in its life, 
mingle kindly with its joys and sorrows, 
try what you can do for others rather 
than what you can make them do for 
you, and you will know what it is to 
have friends.—EMERSON 


———@——__—_ 


A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and 
done his best . . . Whether your work 
be fine or coarse, planting corn or writ: 
ing epics, so only it be honest work, 
done to your own approbation . . . n0 
matter how often defeated, you are bom 
to victory—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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After school... 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


YURNAL 








STATE - TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
ole at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
<cursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 
President 

Harvey A. Andruss 
Robert M. Steele 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Library Science Paul G. Chandler 

Joseph F. Noonan 


Stroudsburg Health Education 
linboro ee ga on ae L. H. Van Houten 
diana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler 

Art Education and Library Science @. A. W. Rohrbach 
Richard T. Parsons 


ick Haven Health Education 
ansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 


illersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 
ippensburg Levi Gilbert 





College Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 


oomsburg 
alifornia Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 


MINN 


MINNESOTA 


OF 
LIBRARY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


UNITY 


Adult, Business and Cooperative Education 
Dale W. Houk 


ppery Rock Health Education 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actuai school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


schools of Pennsylvania. 
The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 


preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDE 








